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a \HE opening by the King of the Round 
Table Conference on November 12th was a 
brilliant ceremonial affair. The formal 

speeches were brief, and if they contained a more 
definite note than had been anticipated it was heard 
in certain passages spoken by the Indian Princes. 
Neither Britain nor India, it was pointed out, could 
afford to see the Conference end in failure, and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir stated that the Princes stood as 
solidly as the rest of their countrymen for their ‘* land’s 
enjoyment of a position of honour and equality in the 
British Commonwealth.’’ The core of the constitutional 
issue was touched in the speeches of two distinguished 
delegates from British India. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, 
speaking for the Indian Liberals, cited the Viceroy’s 
declaration as to Dominion status being the natural 
issue of British policy as laid down in 1917; and 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Moslem leader from Bombay, 
gave dramatic force to this point, in the only speech of 
the day not printed in advance. ‘‘ I must emphasise.”’ 
he said, ‘* that India now expects translation and fulfil- 
ment of those declaraticns into action.’’ And then, 
turning to the Dominion Premiers, Mr. Jinnah expressed 
his pleasure that they were present ‘* to witness the 
birth of a new Dominion of India.’’ Here are plain 
words to the reluctant doctors and midwives who are 
arguing about the case behind the Round Table. 


* * * 








Together with the insistence on Dominion status 
there goes, of course, the demand for responsible 
government at the centre. Upon this we had been led 
to expect a new lead from the Government of India in 





its paisa criticism of the Simon Commis- 
sion’s report. But we are disappointed. The dispatch 
is issued as we go to press, and we cannot, with the 
best will in the world, find that the Viceroy and his 
colleagues propose anything that will bring responsible 
government at the centre into the realm of reality. 
They stress the importance of giving the Governor- 
General more authority and the Secretary of State less. 
But they reject dyarchy at Delhi; they do not consider 
it desirable or practicable at present to transfer finance 
or commerce or law and order. They pin their faith to 
a certain number of the Ministers being chosen not 
merely from the elected legislature, as the Simon Com- 
mission suggested, but by it. Since the Ministry as a 
whole, however, would not be responsible to the legis- 
lature, there might, as the Government of India 
recognised, be awkward conflicts—and undoubtedly 
there would. Their views about the avoidance or the 
settlement of such conflicts seem to us extraordinarily 
naive. The dispatch is a characteristic specimen of 
Simla workmanship, and it contains some valuable 
criticisms and recommendations on minor points. But 
in view of the clearness with which the issues have 
been put by the Indian side, we shall be surprised if it 
helps much towards unity at the Round Table. 


* * * 


The problem of East Africa, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said the other day, andasthe late Archbishop 
said nearly two years ago, is second in importance only 
to that of India. Lord Passfield is pursuing a sound 
policy in his efforts to solve it. He carried his motion 
in the Lords on Wednesday for the appointment of a 
Joint Select Committee of both Houses, though he was 
subjected to a good deal of criticism from champions of 
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the white settlers. The White Paper on native policy, 
we are told, has created the worst impression, because 
of its insistence on the ‘‘ paramountcy of native in- 
terests.”’ No doubt Lord Delamere and his friends do 
not like the phrase or its implications ; but clearly, if we 
are to do what is just and decent in East Africa, the 
principle is vital. It may be true, as the Archbishop 
said, that the interests of the white and the black races 
are in the long run identical. But we are concerned also 
with the short run, and it is sheer humbug to pretend 
that all the present policies of the white settlers in 
Kenya are designed to promote the welfare of the 
natives equally with their own. There need be no fear 
that the legitimate interests of the Europeans will not 
receive fair consideration from the Colonial Office— 
provided that the Europeans think a little harder about 
the legitimate interests of the Africans. 


* * * 


The anxiety aroused by the resolution of the 
Australian Labour Caucus last week has now been set 
at resi—so far at least as the Commonwealth’s creditors 
are concerned. The Caucus, by a small majority, had 
demanded that the Federal Government should suspend 
payment of bonds for a twelvemonth—a plan which, 
though it is not so monstrously wicked as some people 
suggest, is hardly expedient in the present circum- 
stances. The Cabinet has refused to be intimidated, 
and the Loan Council on Tuesday passed the proposals 
for the necessary conversion loan of £28,000,000. 
Mr. Lang, the Prime Minister of New South Wales, and 
his militant friends of the Caucus are angry, and have 
vowed vengeance against Mr. Lyons, the Acting Federal 
Treasurer, and others who have defied orders. The 
authority of the Caucus is very formidable, and it is 
possible that Mr. Scullin’s Government may be upset. 
But they have definitely taken up the challenge, and on 
this issue at least they will have the support of the 
Opposition in Parliament. The next few days should 
show whether the intransigents intend to persist in 
their policy. If they do, it may mean something more 
than Mr. Scullin going to hell—the place that somebody 
at the Caucus meeting last week suggested was suitable 
for him. It may mean a split in the Australian Labour 
Party which will send it into the political wilderness. 


* * * 


In spite of Fascist efforts to restrict the Socialist vote, 
the Austrian elections have resulted in a stalemate, 
which in the circumstances must be regarded as a 
victory, if not for Socialism, at least for moderation and 
constitutional government. The correlation of strength 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat remains almost 
unaltered—98 bourgeois to 72 Socialists as compared 
with 94 to 71 in the last Parliament. But, while the 
Socialists have increased their strength by one deputy 
and are now the strongest party in the State, the 
Christian Socialist vote, owing to the participation of 
the Heimwehr as a party in the elections, has suffered a 
reduction. The chief feature of the elections was the 
failure of the extremists, both on the Right and on the 
Left, and the success of the new group centred round 
Dr. Schober, the former Chancellor and Vienna Police 
President. This group returned 19 deputies, and must 
therefore play a decisive part in the formation of the 
more moderate bourgeois coalition which presumably 
will take the place of the Vaugoin administration. 
Dr. Schober stands for moderation, and it may be taken 
for granted that he will not give his support to the 
Heimwehr elements which were responsible for his 
overthrow last summer. There are uncertainties in the 
situation. The attitude of the discomfited Heimwehr 


Sete 


has yet to be determined. Defeated at the election, it 
may now be tempted to stake its fortunes on a Putsch, 
The astute Dr. Seipel, who is said to be toying with the 
idea of a Hapsburg restoration, may emerge as the most 
powerful figure in the new scheme of things. On the 
whole, however, we are inclined to think that counsels 
of moderation will prevail and that once again the 
German adage will prove true: ‘“‘ While the situation in 
Austria is always hopeless, it is never serious.”’ 


* * ” 


The Preparatory Commission on Disarmament goes 
on heroically (M. Litvinoff would no doubt prefer to 
say hypocritically) with its task at Geneva. There is, 
of course, no unity of aim; some of the delegates are 
obviously resisting every serious measure of reduction. 
A proposal to fix maximum periods of military service 
in conscriptionist countries has been adopted—by a 
majority of one. But the question of “ trained 
reserves ’’ has been shelved again; Lord Cecil was not 
willing to oppose the French thesis, and the British 
delegation abstained from voting. So the “* trained 
reserves ”’ will count for no more than school-children 
or cows in computing a nation’s military strength. At 
the time of writing the limitation of war material is 
under discussion. This is, of course, a matter of the 
first importance; but the chances of any useful agree- 
ment on it seem small. Lord Cecil admits that in 
principle the method of direct limitation is the best, 
but he regards it as impracticable, and favours the in- 
direct method by budgetary control—which the United 
States is opposed to. The British view of the 
impracticability of direct limitation is disputed not 
only by the Americans, but by the Germans, the 
Russians and even the Italians. 


* * * 


The American President’s address on Armistice Day 
has become in practice a statement about the United 
States and world affairs. Mr. Hoover this year made it 
the occasion of a speech containing pronouncements 
upon two important matters, both in studiously vague 
terms. First, as to the Kellogg Pact, now adhered to 
by 58 nations, and the incompleteness of its machinery, 
Mr. Hoover spoke of the necessity of insuring “ at 
least the mobilisation of world opinion against those 
who fail when the strain comes.’’ He added, *‘ I do not 
say that some such further step may not some day 
come about.’’ This is naturally taken to imply the 
President’s own agreement with the proposal of a con- 
sultative pact, hitherto regarded as impracticable 
because of the hostility of the Senate majority. 
Secondly, he repeated his famous suggestion that 
** food supplies should be made immune from inter- 
ference in time of war, and that the security of such 
supplies should be guaranteed by neutral transport and 
management.’’ It was not only upon humane grounds, 
the President said, that he had made this proposal, but 
in order that the fears of those nations which live by 
the sea and their sacrifices for the sake of naval strength 
might be lessened. A year ago, when the idea was 
first thrown out, Mr. Hoover was gratified by the 
enthusiastic response of the American people and 
puzzled by the coolness of British comment. He now 
says, ** Our food supplies are assured, and it is there- 
fore from us a disinterested proposal.’’ Exactly; s0 


that in the event of that impossible calamity, a war 
between Britain and the United States, a President 
Hoover would presumably insist upon the British food 
supplies being maintained unimpaired ! 
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The financial resolution accompanying the School 
Attendance Bill got through the Commons on Tuesday 
by a majority of twenty-nine. The Liberal Party 
decided to abstain ; but a few of its members voted for 
the Government and a few against. The prospects of 
the Bill, in face of this, seem none too good; for 
obviously a large section of the Liberals means to make 
itself awkward about maintenance allowances, and 
there is also certain to be an attempt to postpone the 
date at which the Bill is to come into operation for at 
least a year. The strength of the Liberal opposition 
may be a blessing to the Government in certain ways; 
for it will certainly make the Labour Left Wing more 
accommodating. But, even with the Labour Party 
united, it will not be easy to get the Bill through the 
House of Commons; and there is bound to be a large 
expenditure on it of valuable parliamentary time. 
When and if it does pass the Commons, the Lords are 
lying in wait for it; and, even if they do not reject it 
outright, as they may, they will almost certainly amend 
it drastically and send it back to the Commons for the 
question of maintenance allowances to be fought out 
again. Just as the Coal Mines Bill took far longer last 
session than the Government ever bargained for, the 
School Attendance Bill will take longer now, with the 
inevitable result of holding back the rest of the new 
session’s programme. We say this, not because we 
think the Government should relax its efforts to get the 
Bill through, but rather in order to stimulate its 
supporters in the country to renewed efforts. For 
clearly its best chance lies in the creation in the poli- 
ticians’ minds of a conviction that the country wants it 
enough to resent its murder by attrition. 


* * * 


The unemployment total has now risen above two 
millions and a quarter, and is a full million higher than 
it was a year ago. Moreover, the increases of late have 
been largely among those recorded as “ wholly unem- 
ployed,”’ as distinct from those ‘* temporarily stopped.”’ 
This means that a large proportion have been out of 
work for at least six weeks, and have no prospect of an 
early return to employment:at their old jobs. Nor is it 
plausible to suggest that the lowest point of the depres- 
sion has yet been reached ; for there is certainly no sign 
of American recovery, and no assurance that prices have 
yet touched bottom. Mr. Snowden announced on Tues- 
day, in his sarcastic vein, that it was no part of the 
Government’s policy first to raise a large Development 
Loan and then to consider how it could be spent. But it 
is reasonable to hope that he meant no more than he 
said, and that the Government do not exclude from con- 
sideration larger schemes for the provision of work, or 
the raising of the funds necessary to finance these 
schemes. There is, however, no sign yet that any new 
policy for dealing with unemployment is in contem- 
plation, or that there is to be any outcome of the 
summer’s discussions with Mr. Lloyd George. Sir 
Horace Wilson’s appointment as Industrial Adviser to 
the Government, announced on Tuesday, has no 
relevance to this question ; for he is apparently to deal 
with plans for the rationalisation of industry, and not 
with unemployment. Let us hope he will be more 
successful as Mr. Graham’s lieutenant in this sphere 
than he was as Mr. Thomas’s in dealing with 
unemployment last winter. 


* * * 


Miss Bondfield created something of a storm a few 
days ago by defending the disqualification from unem- 
ployment benefit of women who, being suitable for 


domestic service, refuse to accept it. As the statement 
which she has since issued in explanation of her remarks 
plainly shows, there are two separate questions in- 
volved. Domestic servants employed in hotels, clubs 
and other institutions are already insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, and a factory worker 
who accepts such employment runs no risk of falling out 
of insurance, and so forfeiting her right to benefit. 
Ordinary private domestic service, on the other hand, 
is not insured ; and, while provision has now been made 
for those who take such employment temporarily to 
retain their insurance rights, regular employment as a 
private domestic means expiry from insurance, and 
leaves the worker unprotected in the event of discharge. 
Surely the remedy is obvious. There is no logical 
reason why hotel domestics should be insured and 
private domestics not. The Act ought to be extended 
to cover both classes. This would have the great 
advantage of making it easier to transfer women from 
overstocked trades to one in which there is, at least, 
some shortage of labour. We are aware that domestic 
service is unpopular, and that there are reasons for its 
unpopularity, particularly in the case of the general 
servant living in alone. But unemployment insurance 
was not designed to enable everyone to refuse a job he 
or she dislikes ; and it is clearly impossible to justify the 
payment of public money to persons who could get a 
job under the prevailing conditions of employment in a 
trade, even if these conditions happen to be bad. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The visit of General 
Hertzog to Dublin was a very important event. Perhaps 
nothing but hospitality prompted the invitation; but 
his statement that the Dominions are free and inde- 
pendent will not make the path of Fianna Fail any 
easier. In the eyes of General Hertzog at least, Irish 
Free State independence appears to be a very substan- 
tial thing; and he is a man to scrutinise it jealously. 
The State banquet given to him was a triumphant 
success. There were but two speeches, his own and 
President Cosgrave’s. Both were wise and healing, 
boldly spoke of old animosities, and boldly proclaimed 
them ended. General Hertzog expressed himself as 
feeling himself more at home in Ireland than in 
England. Naturally there is a common bond in such 
memories as Majuba Hill and Easter Week. Perhaps, 
too, there is less formality about the Irish and South 
African peoples. They are more truly democratic, 
easier and more homely in their intercourse with others 
than the English are. The victories won on the playing 
fields of Eton have been thrown away a thousand 
times by the public school manner. But from the 
speeches of two statesmen once bitterly hostile to the 
British Empire, addressed to an audience in which sat 
men who had been in arms against that Empire, none 
of the British citizens also present could doubt that by 
its gifts of freedom the Empire had gained respect and 
good-will, and the hope of loyal co-operation. Spirited 
assertions of freedom were rife in Dublin during the 
week. At Trinity College Historical Society’s opening 
meeting Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C., a prominent 
Canadian lawyer, demanded that the subordinate title 
of Dominions should be changed to that of Kingdoms. 
There would be six kingdoms and ‘a king with 
several sets of advisers, by whom he would be 
separately guided, possibly in conflicting directions.”’ 
One king with six kingdoms is at least better than six 
kings with one kingdom; but, surely, uneasy would 
lie the head that wore a crown of Mr. Ewart’s 
fashioning ! 

3 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DOLE 


, \HERE is to be a Royal Commission on the unemploy- 
ment insurance system; and apparently it is to be 
invited to submit interim reports on the abuses that 

have arisen under the present scheme. Conservative news- 
papers have been recently regaling their readers with lucid 
stories about these abuses; and even in circles where there is 
no desire to make political capital out of them there is a 
feeling that all is not well. The world slump has put a 
tremendous new strain on the Unemployment Fund, ill 
enough able to bear the burden of the continuous high level 
of unemployment in recent years. The “ not genuinely 
seeking work ”’ condition, indefinable in its working and a 
source of many abuses bearing hardly on the genuine unem- 
ployed, has gone; and its abolition has given rise to a number 
of scandals of an opposite sort. There is a widely supported 
demand that the whole system should be restored to a self- 
supporting basis, and that the curtain should be rung down 
on the farce of borrowing from the Exchequer sums which 
there is no prospect of paying back. 

The principal positive abuses alleged against the scheme 
as it stands relate to four classes of people—married 
women, short-time workers, casuals, and workers in seasonal 
trades. Since the ‘* N.G.S.W. ” condition was abolished, 
there has been a rapid increase in the number of married 
women drawing benefit. This is partly accounted for by the 
growth of unemployment in the textile trades, in which a 
high proportion of married women are engaged. But, even 
when allowance has been made for this, the increase is still 
very large. Of course, a married woman is just as much 
entitled as anyone else to draw benefit if she satisfies the 
proper conditions; but it is suggested that the present 
recipients include a good number who do not want a 
regular job at all, and would not take one if it were available. 
As there are no jobs to offer them, these women cannot be 
disqualified for refusing work—and the result, it is said, is 
that public money is being paid away to some thousands of 
persons who do not really need it, and are legally qualified 
only because there is now no means of testing their legitimate 
availability for employment. The stories of married women 
living in clover on the dole are doubtless much exaggerated ; 
but it certainly is now possible for a woman, who would 
normally do no more than take a temporary job, say as an 
hotel waitress, in the summer to draw benefit for the winter 
months, even if she really does not want a job. 

This problem of the seasonal worker applies to others 
besides married women. There are, for example, fishermen 
who have in the past subsisted on their crofts during the 
winter months after the fishing season is over, but are now 
able to get unemployment benefit in addition, though it has 
never been their custom to work for wages all the year round. 
There are other seasonal trades to which rather similar 
conditions apply ; and in some cases the possibility of getting 
the ‘* dole ’? removes the incentive to dovetail two com- 
parable seasonal occupations. 

This last result may be found in the case of casual workers 
also. A man who previously shifted from employer to 
employer on casual jobs may now find that it suits him better 
to stick to one trade and employer, working perhaps one 
or two days a week, and drawing benefit for the rest. He is 
then in much the same position as the short-timer. In quite 
a number of trades it has become almost a regular 
custom to work two or three days a week, with consequently 
low earnings, and then to eke out these earnings by means 
of unemployment benefit, which thus becomes virtually a 
subsidy in aid of low wages. Schemes that permit this are 
regularly arranged between employers and Trade Unions; 





ee 


and of late the numbers of such schemes have grown, and 
they have spread to new trades in which short-time useq 
not to be commonly worked. 

From one plausible standpoint this does not constitute 
an abuse. Under these schemes workers and employers both 
pay regular contributions, and may hold that they are more 
entitled to profit by these contributions than wholly unem. 
ployed workers who have been long out of a job, and on 
whose behalf no contributions at all are being paid. More. 
over, the cost to the Fund and to the Exchequer may be 
actually less if a number of workers are paid part wages 
and part benefit than if the body of employees is reduced to 
those for whom full work is available, and the rest thrust out 
to subsist entirely on the ** dole.” 

Nevertheless, from another point of view, short-time does 
constitute an abuse. It tends to check the mobility of labour 
by keeping a larger number of workers dancing attendance 
in certain trades than are ever likely to find full work in them 
again. It acts as a subsidy to low earnings in these trades, 
And it subjects the Insurance Fund to a drain which it was 
certainly never meant to endure. Short-time may be an 
excellent way of dealing with a purely temporary contraction 
of employment ; but it is a thoroughly bad way of meeting 
a situation which demands a permanent transference of 
workers from old to new trades. 

Enough has been said to show, not only that serious abuses 
do arise under the unemployment insurance system in its 
present form, but also that by no means all of these are due 


~ to the departure from insurance principles by granting trans- 


itional benefit to workers who have not paid the approved 
number of contributions. The economic case against the 
scheme, on the ground of its interference with the mobility of 
labour, applies even more to that part of it which is insur- 
ance, in the ordinary sense, than to that which is not. Herein 
lies one of the real difficulties in the way of piecemeal reform. 
It might be possible to devise formule which, without affect- 
ing the general structure of the scheme, would tighten up the 
conditions for the receipt of benefit by married women, or 
casual or seasonal workers; but it is quite an illusion to 
suppose that any large sum of money could be saved, or the 
fund restored to actuarial soundness, by any such changes. 
The real abuses lie far deeper, in the structure of the scheme 
itself; and it is very doubtful whether it is worth while to 
attempt piecemeal amendments, which will probably lead 
only to fresh makeshifts, and the need for yet more legisla- 
tion. It is far more worth while to attempt a thoroughgoing 
reorganisation of the entire system; and we hope the Royal 
Commission will have the courage to do this, rather than to 
tinker with the scheme as it stands. 

There is no space in this article to suggest the 
precise structure of an alternative scheme. We can only 
attempt to lay down the main conditions which it ought to 
satisfy. A sound scheme should be based on a sharp separa- 
tion between insurable and non-insurable risks. It should 
define, on an actuarial basis, the benefits which a worker 
can get on the basis of his own contributions, supplemented 
by those of the employer and the State, out of the 
Insurance Fund, and it should limit the claims on the fund 
to the benefits so defined. It should lay down a supple- 
mentary scheme, for those who have exhausted their claim 
under the true insurance conditions ; but this scheme should 
be paid for wholly by the Exchequer, and not out of the 
Insurance Fund, or by borrowing on the security of the fund. 
Thirdly, both parts of the scheme should be made more 
elastic in their working than they are now, so as to allow 
special regulations to be made for such special classes 
as short-time, casual and seasonal workers. In order to 


enable this to be done, there is much to be said for enlisting 
the co-operation of the Trade Unions and employers in the 
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working of the scheme and the designing of the necessary 
regulations. For, whereas at present the attitude of both 
workers and employers is apt to be based on a desire to get 
as much out of the scheme as they can, they would both take 
a different point of view if they were made more responsible 
for its administration. The Ministry of Labour has, we 
think, worked the present scheme very efficiently within its 
limits. But its rigidity presents problems beyond their 
power—problems that cannot be solved except by the active 
collaboration of the employers and the Trade Unions. 

In any revised scheme, provision must be made for the 
continuance of transitional benefit. In some quarters there 
is a desire to hand over the unemployed who have no strict 
insurance claims to the reformed Poor Law. This is imprac- 
ticable and undesirable. It would upset the entire financial 
basis of the new Local Government Act; it would result in 
indefensible variations in the conditions of benefit from area 
to area; and it would arouse a degree of resentment which 
no party in its senses would be prepared to face. Transitional 
benefit must continue, under conditions nationally pre- 
scribed, for the genuine unemployed; but we agree 
with those who hold that the receipt of it ought to be 
subject to a test of need, as well as of availability for work 
in an insured trade. A revised scheme should accordingly 
provide for the granting of transitional benefit on different 
conditions from ordinary benefit, and for reductions in its 
amount where need for the full sum cannot be shown. 

If the Royal Commission will give us a scheme on these 
lines, well and good. There is a strong economic case for it, 
and that will make the inevitable unpopularity and misre- 
presentation of any revised system worth a Government’s 
while to face. The economic objections to the scheme as it 
stands are far more serious than the Morning Post objections 
based on comparatively rare instances of personal abuse. 
These will largely disappear in a sound general plan of 
reform; but we do not believe that the attempt to remove 
them by piecemeal adaptations will succeed, or will do more 


than postpone the necessary task of recasting the system as a 
whole. 


TEN YEARS LATE 


Paris : November 10th. 
IGHT or nine years ago—I am writing without notes— 
the late Lord Esher came to a meeting of the 
Disarmament Commission in Paris. He rang me up 
and we made an appointment. In one of those private 
conversations which, between a statesman and a publicist, 
are only half confidential, he made me acquainted with his 
plan for the reduction of armaments in Europe. His 
proposal, expressed simply, was to apply the principle of 
ratios which had been accepted at Washington for the 
leading navies to the land armies of the Continent. Probably 
the scheme was too uninvolved and direct. Certainly Lord 
Esher’s optimism was excessive. When he was appointed as 
the representative of Great Britain he intended to force the 
debaters to conclude. He meant to put before them concrete 
figures, which they might modify, but which he scarcely 
thought they could reject. Little did he know the capacity 
for procrastination that is possessed by the disarmament 
debaters! Already he, like the world in general, was 
appalled at the reluctance of the nations to fulfil the promises 
they had made to Germany when they imposed unilateral 
disarmament on her. He felt that they had evaded the issue 
too long, and that their intentions were distrusted. In this 
he was right; but he was utterly wrong when he supposed 

that the production of definite figures would compel action. 
I forget what became of his co-efficients, but, like every- 
body else, I am well aware of the interminable discussions 


which have succeeded this first and perhaps only genuine 
attempt to bring about the acceptance of a simple basis for 
the all-round reduction of territorial armies. Since then 
every effort has been made to complicate the problem. It 
has been successfully shown, at various times, that there 
is no common measure. If there existed a real desire to 
disarm, Lord Esher’s plan would be as good as any other 
that could be conceived, and if there were no rivalries and 
fears and ambitions each nation could, without undue 
examination, set down its nominal military strength ; and we 
need not concern ourselves with the relative cost per head, 
and the potential value of this and that kind of soldier. 
But, of course, in the disarmament debates the chief stress 
has been laid on the subsidiary clauses of the Treaty; and 
each nation has manceuvred to escape from some imaginary 
disadvantage and to secure some equally imaginary 
advantage. 

It may be recalled that the binding declaration of the 
signatories at Versailles recognised the reduction of national 
armaments as an absolute condition of the maintenance of 
peace. But Article 8 went on to describe the level of 
armaments as that consistcnt with national safety. Now if 
we begin to analyse such abstract expressions it can easily 
be proved that national safety—which cannot be defined— 
may actually call for an increase of armaments rather than 
a decrease. Germany, indeed, which feels that it was placed 
unfairly in a position of inferiority, so argues. It holds that 
if its former antagonists decline to execute their pledges, 
it should be exonerated from the execution of its pledges ; 
and if they do not come down to Germany’s level, then 
Germany must be permitted to come up to their level. At 
the London Conference Italy demanded naval parity with 
France, just as the United States demanded naval parity 
with Great Britain. Germany, imitating these examples, 
asks for military parity with France. Such parity can 
possibly be obtained by a scaling down, but it can also be 
obtained by a scaling up; and there is at present no clear 
indication whether the process will not rather be a scaling 
up than a scaling down. 

This insistent German demand is not surprising. A mere 
decree of the victorious powers that the vanquished nations 
shall suffer permanent inequality is futile. In re-reading 
Gibbon recently I was reminded that even the wiser Roman 
Emperors, with their immense superiority of arms, prudently 
renounced the hopeless task of keeping the Barbarians dis- 
armed. In a later age the experience of Napoleon was 
similar. To-day it would be sheer folly to pretend that the 
method of Versailles can be successful. There are many 
occult means of creating armies and of accumulating 
munitions. There is, in the long run, no need even to resort 
to occult means. Yet the very suspicion of evasion gives an 
excuse for the retention of arms elsewhere. Unquestionably 
disarmament must come out of a general sentiment of 
security. It must be sincerely wished ; it must be voluntary, 
spontaneous and simultaneous. If we are each aiming at 
superiority, or bewailing inferiority, if we are nicely con- 
cerned with problems of disparity in one sense or the other, 
there will be no progress towards disarmament. 

The speech of M. Franklin-Bouillon in the French 
Chamber has perhaps not received the attention that it 
merits. He complains that much more money is being spent 
by Germany on military preparations than would appear to 
be justified by the arrangements of 1919. The German 
effectives were fixed at 100,000 men. They constitute a 
professional army, well trained and capable of being used 
as officers in greater formations. Then there are the police 
forces of 150,000 men, which are also well trained, and which 
could be used to stiffen important contingents of young 
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recruits and of ex-soldiers. There are the Steel Helmets 
which were lately mobilised on the Rhine to the number of 
140,000 men. There are the Storm Troops of Hitler, which 
are perhaps 100,000 strong. There are such militarised 
organisations as that of Young Germany. Are all these 
men to be regarded as composing a well-disciplined German 
army? M. Franklin-Bouillon’s contention is that the 
expenditure on the 100,000 men who belong to the regular 
army is excessive. Reckoning in frances, he asserted that 
their upkeep now costs 4,728,000,000—nearly double the 
amount of 1924. Poland spends about half this sum for 
264,000 men, while Czechoslovakia for 120,000 men spends 
1,280,000,000. In the same way he reckons that while 
Germany was authorised to possess fewer than 2,000 
machine-guns, credits have been voted sufficient for ten 
times that number. Germany should have 255 cannon; 
credits have been voted sufficient for 1,952. Germany should 
be able to fire 447,000 rounds; credits have been voted 
sufficient for 2,451,000 shells. I do not pronounce on the 
authenticity of these figures, but if one makes the largest 
possible discount for miscalculation and political propaganda 
it seems certain that the dispositions of Versailles are 
perfectly useless. 

With the policy of M. Franklin-Bouillon one cannot agree. 
It consists in further attempts at coercion; Germany must 
be refused a moratorium; Germany must be forbidden 
Rhineland manifestations; Germany must be told once and 
for all that there will be no revision of the Treaty, and 
France must reconstitute the ‘* bloc of menaced powers.”’ 
No wonder that La Volonté asserts that such a policy would 
lead straight to war. 

According to M. Albert Jullien in the Petit Parisien, Italy, 
which has not only the system of conscription but also the 
system of militia, keeps up an army in the metropolitan 
country of 741,600 men, and an army of 52,000 men over- 
seas. There is a regular permanent army of 808,000 men 
and a Fascist militia of 353,000, and there are other perma- 
nent Fascist unities and gendarmes and so forth. These 
figures do not include the young men and boys under twenty- 
one years who are enrolled in various organisations. 

The French army is estimated at 525,000 men. In France 
itself it is said there are only 317,000 men, though perhaps 
there should be added 85,000 gendarmes, 18,000 customs 
officers, and 7,000 forest guards—a total of 878,000. This 
is certainly a considerable reduction on the French forces 
of 1913. But it must be remembered that the whole question 
of reserves has never been satisfactorily solved; it has 
apparently been agreed to disagree on this subject. Yet 
some of these reserves must have a certain value. In fact, 
the French theory of a nation in arms would seem to imply 
the necessity of giving some mathematical expression to the 
whole of the mobilisable forces of the country. My own view 
is that if disarmament is a more or less involuntary 
operation, to be achieved by sheer hard bargaining, then it 
is impossible to omit the question of trained reserves ; but if, 
on the contrary, there is a sincere desire to cut down the 
forces of all the countries to the lowest possible level, then, 
in an atmosphere of general good faith, the less we 
complicate the problem with ingenious calculations the 
better, and the more we revert to the simple methods of 
Lord Esher the more likely are we to arrive at tangible 
results. 

Always we come back to that key question : Do we or do 
we not want to disarm? If we do, disarmament is easy. If 
we do not, we can make so many debating points that 
disarmament will be relegated to the Greek Kalends. The 
Treaty itself not only speaks of national safety, but of 
international obligations, which are roughly defined in 








Article 10 as a promise to preserve against externa] 
aggression the territorial integrity and the existing indepen. 
dence of members of the League. Moreover, geographical 
situation and the peculiar circumstances of each State are to 
be considered. M. Paul Boncour would have us consider the 
potentiel de guerre, and the potentiel de guerre may mean 
anything. It may mean not only the adaptability of peace. 
time factories to war-time purposes, and the conversion of 
commercial aeroplanes into military aeroplanes, and so on; 
it may likewise mean the lie of the land, its susceptibility to 
invasion, its capacity of nourishing an army, and I know not 
what beside. It was called in these columns some years 
ago the hogs-bogs-and-fogs theory ; for the plentifulness of 
hogs, the difficulty of bogs, and the density of fogs in a 
particular country may well have some bearing on its 
military strength. If we wait for disarmament until we have 
thrashed out all these matters our grandchildren, and the 
grandchildren of our grandchildren (if they are not exter- 
minated) will have ample material for discussion. 

Henry de Jouvenel ironically observed that for many 
people disarmament means the disarmament of others. Now 
unless and until disarmament means the disarmament of 
ourselves there will be no genuine disarmament. Paul 
Boncour, remarking that the course of armaments must lead 
to war, and that nations at present are afraid of being 
duped, calls for fresh guarantees of international security. 
He hankers after the Geneva Protocol of 1924. He believes 
that if there is no effective organisation of international 
security there will be no serious universal reduction of 
armaments. The objections to the giving of fresh guarantees 
are obvious. In the meantime Europe is spending (at a 
round estimate) nearly a thousand million pounds a year 
on armaments. Europe cannot afford it. There must be a 
respite. I have not seen it stated elsewhere—but that is an 
additional reason for stating it here—that the Covenant 
calls for the reconsideration and revision of plans for the 
reduction of armaments every ten years at least. But more 
than ten years have elapsed, and the first plan of reduction 
has not yet been prepared. We should now, according to the 
Versailles Treaty, be revising, not formulating, our plans. 

SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE MORAL COLLAPSE OF 
PROHIBITION 


New York : October 81st. 
HE practical failure of Prohibition in America has 
! long been recognised everywhere, but its sudden 
moral collapse is a matter only of the past few 
months. This article is being written in advance of the 
elections, but it is safe to say that the results of the 
voting will show quite plainly the widespread character of 
that collapse. There is, of course, no clear-cut challenge 
to the electors on the subject (except in some places by 
referenda). Prohibition is not a party issue. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that there will be an enormous increase in the 
number of officials and representatives who will be elected 
under a pledge in favour of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. Both the candidates, for 
example, for the Governorship of New York State are 
‘‘ dry ” by personal conviction and by personal habit; yet 
both, as all the world knows, are in favour of repeal. They 
dispute only as to the fairness of each other’s attempts to 
gain something of the derelict dry vote. 

Though the practical failure of Prohibition is so well 
known, a few lines about present conditions in New York 
may not be superfluous. There are houses in London in the 
upper professional and business classes where one may be 
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invited to dinner and offered no wine; and the same thing 
may happen in New York. The writer’s experience is not 
sufficiently extensive to enable him to offer any reliable 
statistical comparison, but it may certainly be supposed, 
though he happens to have encountered no dry private house 
in New York, that such are more numerous here than in 
London. On the other hand, the pre-dinner cocktail in 
private houses would seem to be a more usual indulgence 
in New York than in London. 

Outside private houses, however, the general facts of the 
situation may be more confidently described. The bell-boy 
bootlegger—in other words, the hotel attendant who used to 
offer to get you a bottle of whiskey on the sly—has dis- 
appeared. He has disappeared partly, no doubt, because 
the quality of the goods he vended reinforced the ancient 
maxim of caveat emptor with a new penalty of death by 
poison, but mainly because his always questionable useful- 
ness has now lapsed. As the humblest servant of a great 
law-breaking conspiracy in which secrecy is no longer 
observed or necessary—except at the top—he has no further 
function to perform. Besides, the stranger to New York, 
whether he come from Manchester or from Kansas City, 
has been warned of bell-boys, and unless he is totally without 
friends in the city can hardly stay there for twenty-four 
hours without having been introduced to at least one or two 
perfectly reputable speakeasies. Business and professional 
men of the very highest standing entertaining a visitor will 
as a quite natural thing invite him to lunch at a speakeasy 
where alcoholic refreshments of almost all kinds will be 
served with the meal. Food and drink alike are excellent, 
and relatively to the price of food a whiskey-and-soda or a 
liqueur brandy costs no more than it would cost in London 
or Paris. 

There are said to be 50,000 speakeasies in New York, 
good, bad and indifferent. More conservative estimates 
place the number at about half that figure. They are never 
interfered with except in case of disorder, which is rare. At 
any one of them liquor may be consumed on the premises 
or taken away. Bottles of whiskey remain expensive and 
perhaps still dangerous, but synthetic gin of a purity and 
flavour high enough to satisfy all but the most fastidious of 
cocktail shakers can be obtained in unlimited quantities at a 
price a little lower than is current in England. And 
naturally there are no closing hours. If a post-midnight 
cocktail party runs short of supplies it can replenish them 
in a few minutes. 

¥/ This practical failure of Prohibition is not, of course, 
nearly so complete in other American cities. But the chief 
point to be observed about the moral collapse of the doctrine 
itself is that it applies all over the country more or less 
irrespective of local conditions of enforcement. Enforce- 
ment is no longer the main issue. What is everywhere being 
questioned now by men of understanding and goodwill inside 
and outside the Churches is the moral justification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment itself. It is characteristic of the 
change that is now so rapidly taking place amongst the 
better minds of the nation that the Rt. Rev. Paul Mathews, 
Bishop of New Jersey, speaking the other day (October 28th) 
to the Congress of the Episcopal Church at Buffalo should 
have quoted against the Eighteenth Amendment the profound 
saying of St. Paul: ‘* If there had becu a law which could 
have given life, verily righteousness would have been by 
the law.’? ‘‘ Law,’? added the Bishop, ‘* is the manifesta- 
tion of life. Life is not the product of law. If the framers 
of the Eighteenth Amendment had realised that fact they 
might have hesitated to attempt to create morality by 
legislation.”? 

Such utterances are plain indications of the great swing 
of the pendulum which may be said to have begun a few 


months ago when Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, late American 
Ambassador in Mexico and delegate to the recent Naval 
Conference in London, declared in favour of repeal in the 
course of his Senatorial candidature. His action gave rise 
to a great deal of hard thinking amongst those who had 
hitherto regarded him as one of the pillars of compul- 
sory total abstinence, and who could not doubt either his 
sense or his sincerity ; and the fruits of that thinking are now 
becoming apparent. It is not the political empiricists who are 
thus being affected. They long ago doubted the expediency 
of Prohibition in practice. It is the great Puritan heart of 
unsophisticated America that is beginning to doubt; and to 
doubt not merely the expediency but even the fundamental 
righteousness of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Between the beginning of such a doubt and its inevitable 
conclusion there need be but a short interval. The obviously 
evil effects of Prohibition—the increasing general disrespect ~ 
for law, the excessive drinking amongst flask-carrying youths 
and maidens, the enormous financial resources placed by 
Prohibition in the hands of the lowest and most dangerous 
section of the community, the bootlegging gunmen and 
gangsters—all these Puritan America was prepared to face 
as long as it remained sure that it was fighting for righteous- 
ness. But if even about the motive of the great struggle 
there can be a sincere doubt, if, indeed, law cannot give life, 
then plainly the fight must stop. 

We have already seen the beginning of the end, and the 
collapse seems likely to become a landslide almost as rapid 
and complete as the landslide which brought the great 
experiment into being a dozen years ago. The change will 
naturally come more slowly in the great rural States of the 
South and West than in the urbanised industrial Eastern 
States ; but quite soon, it would seem, there will be no solid 
support left for the continuance of the experiment save 
amongst the disciples of force on either side. No doubt some 
fanatical Prohibitionists will continue to urge that if force 
has not yet succeeded in stamping out the evil of alcoholic 
liquor, then more force and more must be used. And 
certainly on the other side the vast bootlegging industry, 
with its myriad organisations, will fight to the last against 
repeal and the loss of wealth and power which repeal would 
mean to it. But it will be a losing fight. The Churches do 
not really believe in force, and they are swinging over—not, 
of course, to anything like the old saloon system, but to 
some rational system of State control and distribution 
impossible under the Eighteenth Amendment. In any case, 
the fate of that famous, or infamous, attempt to create 
righteousness by law is now sealed. Some say repeal will 
come within twelve months. The writer’s knowledge of the 
practical working of the American Constitution is enough to 
make him doubt the accuracy of that forecast but insufficient 
to enable him to offer an alternative forecast of his own. But 
that during the past summer and autumn the moral pillars 
of Federal Prohibition have collapsed there can be no doubt 
at all. Cc. 8. 


NO 


N The Book of Fleet Street, which has just appeared, 
I one brilliant journalist is reputed to have said of 
another that he was the possessor of a copious vocabu- 

lary which unfortunately did not contain the word ‘‘ No.” 
During the week there was also published the will of a 
military officer containing an appeal to his heirs that they 
should cultivate the habit of saying “‘ No.”’ It is evident 
that, even in an age in which half our ills are attributed to 
repressions of various kinds, the old faith in the virtue of 
repression still lingers. The journalist, being free from 
repressions, ought, one imagines, to be counted, not unfor- 
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tunate, but fortunate; and the military officer ought to 
have counselled his heirs to expunge the word ‘* No ”’ from 
their dictionaries. But self-expression has apparently its 
attendant evils no less than self-repression, and, as no one 
but the wise man—who is a myth—knows where to draw the 
line in either, it is likely that we shall keep swinging from 
belief in the one to belief in the other for some millions of 
years to come. 

Certainly, it is difficult to know whether to congratulate 
or to commiserate with those children of the present day 
who are being taught the art of self-expression from their 
earliest infancy. By a miracle the child may learn to express 
itself by saying ‘‘ No ”’ in the right place and “* Yes ”’ in the 
right place, but one does not as a rule gamble on a miracle. 
If someone gave me an infant boy to bring up as I pleased, 
I should pray for the invention of an instrument that 
would train his jaw to set grimly and his tongue to 
utter an emphatic and irreversible ‘‘ No.”? I have myself 
always found ‘‘ No ”’ difficult to utter, and, when I uttered 
it, my heart seldom went with my tongue. Even to-day I 
remember the pang of having to refuse the peppermint 
drops that were stealthily conveyed to me by an elderly 
bachelor who used sometimes to come and sit in the same 
pew on Sunday morning. He looked the soul of happiness 
as he sat sucking one of the sweets with its cloudy fragrance, 
and you would have thought, as the muscles of his throat 
moved gently during the progress of the sermon, that his 
soul was already in Paradise. I, for my part, longed to share 
his Paradise, and, when he handed me one of the sweets one 
day, I put it into my mouth and listened to the sermon 
more rapturously than I had ever listened to a sermon 
before. Unhappily, the .rest of my family, who disap- 
proved of the suction of any kind of sweets in church, bore 
a particularly strong dislike to peppermint drops, and I was 
commanded, if the old gentleman ever should offer me one 
again, to refuse. And he did offer them Sunday after 
Sunday. And I refused, flushing deeply, because I felt that 
in doing so I was hurting his feelings as well as my own. 
May it be to this early instance of reluctant self-repression 
that the more unfortunate neuroses of my later life can 
be traced? ‘‘ Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than 
nurse unacted desires,’’ said Blake; and here was I sitting 
Sunday after Sunday and nursing an unacted desire to suck 
a peppermint drop. Looking back on it, I sometimes wonder 
whether it would have been better, after all, if [had murdered 
some unfortunate infant in its cradle than to refuse the 
good man’s sweets so grudgingly. I do not know. I have 
never murdered an infant, and consequently have no notion 
what effect doing so has on the nerves in later life. The 
effect of nursing the unacted desire has chiefly, I think, been 
to associate peppermint drops with unhappiness, and so to 
reduce me to a state of palate in which I regard peppermint 
drops with repulsion. Offer me a peppermint drop in 
church to-day, and there will be no unacted desire behind 
my ‘* No.” Saying “‘ No ”’ to such things has become 
second nature with me, and I cannot now be tempted even 
with nougat. 

One remarkable thing that I have noticed about the use 
of the word ‘* No ”’ is that those who find it most difficult 
to utter the ‘* No ” of obedience are usually those who find 
it easiest to utter the *‘ No ” of disobedience. Even as a 
boy I had always the courage to say “‘ No” if I really 
wished to do so and if it could be done with no painful conse- 
quences. And, as I did not grow up in an atmosphere of 
coercion, I said ‘* No ” fairly often. No one could have 
been more dogged in refusing to run messages, especially if 
they involved going upstairs in the dark past an open 
drawing-room door. I could be as firm as a rock in refusing 
to obey the call of my nurse. If she told me to stop making 





a noise, I heroically went on making a noise. If saying 
** No ”? were all that is required to the building up of a 
strong character, I ought to have a character like granite. 
Why it is that disobedience does not strengthen the 
character while obedience does is a mystery to me. Theoreti- 
cally, the obedient child is a weakling, yielding to every 
whim and preposterous demand of its nurse and parents, 
while the disobedient child is a daring spirit who takes con- 
siderable risks in challenging these ancient tyrannies. There 
are, I believe, educationists to-day who hold that this theory 
is true, but my own experience does not confirm it. The 
weakling friends of my childhood who ran messages with 
smiling faces and were revoltingly model boys are 
now middle-aged men with characters like strong towers, 
while the rest of us who had the courage to say “‘ No” 
instead of “‘ Yes,’’ often merely for the love of contradic- 
tion, have to-day wills scarcely stronger than we possessed 
in the nursery. Possibly, our characters were undermined 
through our being constantly told that we were obstinate 
when we were really being firm. If, on every occasion on 
which we were disobedient, we had been patted on the back 
and told : ‘ That’s a brave boy,’’ we might have grown up 
into beings of a different kind. 

What particular kind of ‘‘ No ” the military officer wished 
his descendants to learn to utter, his will does not make clear. 
Since he was a soldier, it cannot have been the ‘* No ”’ of 
disobedience, for even the most advanced thinkers have not 
yet propounded the theory that what is chiefly desirable in 
an army is that the soldiers should be in the habit of dis- 
obeying orders. There are, it is true, several acts of dis- 
obedience in military and naval history which the 
world conspires to applaud. There have been soldiers who 
refused to retreat when ordered and who saved the situation 
by doing so, and Nelson’s disobedience in the course of a 
battle is commended by the moralists. These things are not 
regarded, however, as precedents to be generally followed, 
and the ordinary soldier or sailor is expected to behave in 
the spirit of Casabianca rather than of Nelson. Too many 
Nelsons would spoil a navy, and one blind eye is enough 
for a fleet. 

I suspect that the military officer had in mind the 
necessity of saying “‘ No ’’ to those who ask for money. 
It may be that he was a man of excessive generosity who 
had never been able to resist an appeal for a loan. There 
have been men who have almost ruined themselves merely by 
backing a bill for a friend. It is an extremely difficult thing 
to refuse—the first time. ‘‘ It’s only a matter of form,” 
says the friend. And it does seem only a matter of form 
for a man to sign his name on a piece of paper. But the 
course of those who back bills for their friends never did run 
smooth. A thousand things can happen to make the 
signature of a bill a much more expensive affair than 4 
matter of form. I know a man who once backed a bill. 
His advice is : ** Give people all the money you have, if you 
like, but never back a bill for anybody, even if he were 
the friend of your bosom.’’ But even to the request for an 
ordinary gift or loan many people find it almost impossible 
to say “‘ No.” They are usually people who, as the saying 
is, do not know the meaning of money, and who feel a kind 
of weakness coming over them when anybody asks them for 
it. If they have money in their pockets, they can no more 
resist the temptation to give than the drunkard can resist 
the temptation to drink. Giving is their form of self- 
indulgence—a rare vice, but a weakness, all the same, 
masquerading as a virtue. If one were leaving a fortune, 
one would not like to think that it was going to be squan- 
dered by reckless giving. 

On the whole, however, most men wish for their descen- 
dants the power to say “‘ No ”’ to more ordinary tempta- 
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tions than this. I know a man who was nearly ruined 
through being unable to say ‘* No ” to an invitation to a 
party. At sight of an invitation the same kind of weakness 
came over him as comes over the reckless giver when 
confronted by temptation. It did not matter whether he 
liked or disliked the people who had invited him, or whether 
after his last visit to their house he had sworn never to 
subject himself to such boredom again. He always ended by 
accepting, and, as he was known to have the vice, invita- 
tions to lunch, tea and dinner poured in upon him daily. 
He saved himself at last by burying himself in an inhospit- 
able part of the country and growing a beard that made 
him look like a misanthrope. 

There is, indeed, scarcely any department of the life of 
pleasure in which it is not necessary to be able to say ‘* No ” 
at least as often as ‘* Yes.’’ It is one of the great services 
of Lent that it trains men to say ‘‘ No ”’ for the sake of 
saying ‘‘ No” for several weeks on end, and the 
irreligious ought to observe the abstinences of Lent for the 
same purpose. Even if, as they do so, they find them- 
selves occasionally nursing an unacted desire for a beef- 
steak, I think they will discover that this has far less 
injurious consequences than Blake suggests. It will certainly 
be much less worrying than infanticide. ¥. 


Correspondence 
FRENCH SECURITY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Anybody coming through France lately, especially 
after a short sojourn in Rome, would recognise at once the 
force of Mr. S. Huddleston’s recent comments on the inter- 
national situation. He speaks of M. Stephan Lauzanne’s 
articles in the Matin on the new fortified frontier from 
Dunkirk to Menton. On the day on which one was coming 
from Dijon to Paris the Matin article turned on this point: 
‘“* What use will these forts be without an army of technicians 
of various kinds to hold them? ” 

This question suggested to one concerned with the main- 
tenance of peace certain reflections in which there seemed to 
be a compensation for this persistent faith in horses and 
chariots. At the outset, we cannot blame France for her 
fortified frontier as long as we think it necessary to have a 
navy sufficient to give us a security (perhaps we trust our 
navy a little more than the French do their fortresses). The 
arguments which we use—as that the navy is a purely defen- 
sive arm—could be equally pleaded by the French for their 
fortresses. Indeed, the line of the fortresses must impose on 
France defensive tactics. France is now a “ saturated 
Power.’’ There is no Alsace-Lorraine to conquer—there will 
be no Lorraine offensive. Our ships are like floating fortresses 
and their fortresses are like defensive ships. So, too, just as 
we have a special service in the navy, will the French 
require a similar service of expert technicians for the defence 
of the fortresses. 

This force will have to be a long-term professional one like 
our navy or army, especially its special branches, artillery 
and engineers. All this should tend to reduce the field army 
of conscripts to moderate dimensions—as on the whole the 
post-war French army has been reduced. Perhaps this is not 
all pure virtue. It seems to have been tacitly recognised by 
Governments that the late war showed that you cannot carry 
on a long war with a conscript army and by means of a 
public debt. The device may have merited all Adam Smith’s 
criticisms; but at least it was feasible in the days of 
mercenary and professional armies—but no longer. 

Two things further strike one about this system of frontier 
fortresses. Belgium is still outside, so that apparently it is 
not entangled; and the southern sector is on the Italian 
frontier, but this frontier is made up of the Alps and there 
are not many passes, and at one important point there has 
long been a fortress—Briangon in Dauphiné. 

It is apparently the completion of this system of defence 
which has caused a certain irritation on the other side of the 
Alps. But the wanderer in the country that lies beyond them 
Is led to ask himself whether in that country, with all its 





modern output of energy in commerce and industry and in 
electrical engineering, there is any great offensive power 
for military purposes. 

The Italian is usually a better diplomat than a soldier— 
and the present system of government in Italy seems to have 
within it certain unsolved questions which are kept in 
abeyance. Thus there are two organs of force—the Fascist 
militia and the national army. Are their several loyalties 
attached to the same head? To whom do the army officers 
look as their sovereign? Is the other force more the body- 
guard of Pisistratus?—Yours, etc., H. M. C. 

Caledonian United Service Club, 

Edinburgh. 
November 5th. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Will you allow me, in these days of doubt and 
uncertainty, to thank your correspondent, Mr. A. K. 
Constantine, for his lucid exposition of sound economic 
policy? In England, he reminds us, during the last ten years 
we have never had fewer than a million insured workers 
unemployed, whilst ‘‘ during the same period not only 
Australia, but practically every other country in the world, 
has enjoyed a long period of very great prosperity.”’ Poor 
England has made play with niggardly doses of Safeguarding. 
Australia and other countries have applied full-blooded Pro- 
tection. The inevitable inference is that a similar policy of 
Protection would have given England also ‘a long period 
of very great prosperity.”’ (No differences in economic 
circumstance other than that of fiscal policy exist.) 

Much of the burden of unemployment and reduced wages 
has fallen upon cotton operatives and coal miners. What a 
pity it is that ‘‘ a strong protective policy ’’ was not applied 
to imported cotton goods and coal in 1921! ‘‘ What appears 
to be our permanent level of depression and unemployment ”’ 
in these industries is due to this vital oversight. 

Your correspondent’s acute analysis of the Australian 
situation suggests a remedy for a local difficulty here in 
Oxford. A number of Oxford residents have developed the 
economically unsound habit of purchasing goods at London 
stores, and employment in retail trading is less than it might 
be in consequence. If only the City Council can be persuaded 
to impose a system of heavy duties on purchases from other 
districts how neatly this problem of lessened employment for 
Oxford citizens will be solved. Allow me to thank your 
correspondent again for “‘ putting ’’ your readers “‘ wise.’’ 

Oxford. Yours, etc., 

November 8th. Sam SmITH. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Constantine’s explanation of the following points 
would be interesting : 

(1) Why does Australia find it necessary to continue a 
strong protective policy to keep out manufactured goods 
that ‘‘ it cannot pay for, and therefore cannot import ’’? 

(2) Why is the outside world not “ willing ” to buy from 
Australia sufficient wool and wheat unless it is because 
Australian prices are kept above the world price level by 
high wages and tariffs? 

(3) On what evidence he bases the statement that “‘ prac- 
tically every other country in the world has enjoyed a long 
period of very great prosperity ’’? 

10 Bypass Road, Yours, etc., 

Shoreham-by-Sea. E. N. Giappen (F.R.Econ.S.). 
November 8th. 


THE LACK OF PURCHASING POWER 


To the Editor of THe New StatTesMAN. 

Sir,—In his article in your issue of November 8th Mr. J. A. 
Hobson makes the following statement: ‘‘ When trade itself 
is in a sound condition, the growing productivity of the 
industrial system is accompanied by an equal expansion of 
purchasing power available for buying the whole supply of 
commodities and capital goods.’’ 

Ten years ago this might have passed unchallenged. Since 
then, C. H. Douglas, in this country, and Messrs. Foster and 
Catchings, of the Pollak Foundation in the U.S.A., have 
shown that the total purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers is always insufficient to buy the total of goods, 
etc., offered for sale; and the logical reasoning they employ 
is quite independent of the state of industry at any particular 
time, whether of boom or depression. 

_One important reason for this is found to be the utilisa- 
tion of savings for financing new productive equipment—not 
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merely the utilisation of too large a proportion of these 
savings for such purposes, but the utilisation of any portion 
whatever. ; 

If Mr. Hobson is right, our industrial difficulties must be 
dealt with along certain lines; if not, they must be tackled 
very differently indeed. 

There is no more urgent problem to-day than that of 
getting to the root of the lack of purchasing power—of inves- 
tigating under-consumption, for there is as yet no such thing 
as over-production—and your contributor might do much to 
dispel economic bewilderment by demonstrating his own con- 
tention and exposing the flaws, if any, in the arguments for 
the opposite proposition.—Yours, etc., 

** Oakdene,’’ Mundesley. 

November 9th. 


BRITISH AND OVERSEAS FRUIT 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read ‘* S. L. B.’’ on ‘‘ Our Orchards: 1930,’ with 
some bewilderment in your issue of October 25th. 

My knowledge of fruit farming is too meagre for me to 
question the technical statements in any way, but on the 
strength of having satisfied the Cambridge examiners in the 
** Little Go’’ of Edwardian days on the subject of Logic, 
may I criticise the article in this respect? 

It is demonstrated that British fruit growers get next to 
nothing for their fruit, even when they do not have to let it 
rot on the bushes. Simultaneously the consumer is not 
getting cheap fruit. ‘‘ Many thousands... have had no 
soft fruit this year because the price, even of the imported 
variety, has been beyond their means.’’ The instruments of 
this villainy are the wholesalers and retailers. 

his may or may not be the case—I am not in a position to 
Anow. But it appears to me illogical to maintain that they 
are encouraged and protected in their evil practices by our 
present fiscal system. ‘‘ The so-called Free Trade limits all 
benefits to a series of intermediaries who stand between the 
fruit farm, home or foreign, and the housewife.’’ Also, ‘‘ It 
(Free Trade) is merely giving a veneer of respectability in 
the sacred name of politics to a wholesale and retail 
brigandage.”’ 

Whether the costs of fruit distribution are unduly high or 
not is not a concern of mine at the moment. I do, however, 
doubt the assumption that there is any connection between 
them and our fiscal system; or, if there is any connection, it 
is surely to keep distribution charges in check rather than to 
stimulate them. 

At the moment there are two sources of supply, home and 
foreign, available to the consumer. To cut off overseas 
supplies would reduce the sources to one. It is surely easier 
for the middleman to exploit one line of supply than two. 

Looked at the other way round, you have two suppliers in 
competition for the patronage of the consumer. Are they not 
likely to extract better terms from the distribution trade than 
if there were only one? 

Again, on the evidence I question the deduction that the 
fault of the fruit trade is with the distributor, whether he is 
encouraged or not by our fiscal system. 

In the article it is stated that “‘ the question of growing 
cheaply does not arise, because the people who handle the 
fruit see to it that nothing in the way of benefit goes to the 
ultimate purchaser, the consumer.’’ At the same time we 
are given examples of New Zealand, Australian and 
Tasmanian apples that have been sold in great quantities on 
the British market. This would lead one to suppose that 
costs of production, or perhaps still more, methods of 
marketing, are one of the causes of depression in British fruit 
growing. 

As wage rates and transport are definitely in his favour, is 
there any reason why the British producer cannot compete 
with Dominion products, if it is true (as “ S. L. B.”’ asserts) 
that ‘‘ we grow the finest apples in the world ”’? 

If there is no reason why this should be the case, then is 
there any better practical method of bringing it about than 
through Dominion competition? 

I submit that this overseas competition not only is the best 
hope of causing British fruit to be produced, and still more 
important, marketed, by increasingly efficient methods, but 
that it also, far from bolstering up rapacious middlemen, 
offers a most effective weapon in this country of seeing that 
distributive profits are kept within reasonable limits. 

The Davids, Yours, etc., 

Northfield, Birmingham. L. J. Capsury. 
November 5th. 


[‘S. L. B.” writes: Mr. Cadbury inquires whether two 
suppliers in competition are not likely to extract better terms 
from the distributing trade than if there were only one. The 
answer is that they do not do so. 


A. W. CoLeMan. 
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On the question of whether the fault of the fruit trade js 
with the distributor, I can only refer Mr. Cadbury to the 
difference between the price paid to the producer and by the 
consumer. I suggest that we have seen a large number of 
second-rate apples from overseas in the fruit shops because 
the retailers’ margin of profit is exorbitant. If the trade can 
sell second-rate imported apples to greater advantage than 
first-class English produce, they will sell the second-rate 
produce all the time. Much of this has been marketed ip 
England at a definite though unforeseen loss to the overseas 
grower. I submit, with due deference to Mr. Cadbury, that 
Continental competition is ruining our soft fruit trade. The 
greater part of the jam that has been made this year has 
been made from foreign pulp that can be sent over from 
Holland or Russia at little more than the price the English 
growers pay for picking. Mr. Cadbury may be interested to 
know that our soft-fruit growers divide over £1,100,000 
among a quarter of a million pickers in the villages of 
England. The pulp that comes to this country for manufac. 
ture preserved in bisulphite of lime or sulphur dioxide 
would cure many people of their taste for jam if they could 
see it or smell it on arrival. I suggest that it is driving a 
very superior home product off the market and destroying 
an English industry that helps the very poor.—Ep., N.S.] 


MR. T. S. ELIOT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I feel I cannot allow the pretentious inaccuracy of 
Mr. Brian Howard’s article on T. S. Eliot to go unchallenged. 
He presents a wholly false summary of the history of recent 
poetical fashion, so as to give prominence to the influence of 
his author, and particularly to exaggerate the actual 
historical importance of one specific poem—The Waste Land. 

Eliot’s real value, to my mind, is not in the “ fearless ” 
message, which is after all a private matter that concerns 
himself and God (and only non-poetically those whom the 
same problem confronts), but in his austere, determined and 
(if Mr. Howard will pardon the phrase) his flame-like pursuit 
of the unity of technique with poetic idea. Each poem (yes, 
even the two dozen that preceded The Waste Land!) presents 
a new problem—and a new method. Eliot may be compared 
to Picasso, whose acrobats, negroes, harlequins, guitars and 
nudes have been flung in turn to (and repeated wearisomely 
by) the particular generation of Modernists accessible at the 
moment. So that his imitators, who in any case can only 
reproduce technique, are condemned in advance on his own 
theories. In fact, if Eliot himself wrote an Eliotian poem 
he would be proving himself to be already extinct, poetically. 

Again, the statement that The Waste Land appeared in the 
midst of Georgian ‘‘ hardy perennials”’ is simply untrue. 
From 1910, at least, no one who counted wrote “‘ cottage- 
garden” poetry. (Probably nobody really did before, only 
one tends to place the daybreak at one’s own particular 
‘* dawn of consciousness ’’—and for me that is 1910.) It was 
not until the later of the Georgian anthologies that the false 
pastoralism of Drinkwater, Squire and Company really came 
to predominate; and when that happened the series died. 
The poem of Eliot’s that most influenced his own generation 
was Prufrock—which appeared about 1917 or (in magazine 
form) slightly earlier. Mr. Howard can start his new epoch 
here, if he really must have T. S. Eliot. But Yeats, Pound, 
Hueffer (Ford), Aldington, Huxley and Graves were equally 
important figures between 1912 and 1922: definitely not of 
the ‘‘ cottage-garden ”’ tradition, most emphatically dating 
from before The Waste Land and certainly twentieth century, 
if the phrase is to have any meaning. 

Finally, why distort the facts relating to Roy Campbell? 
He is alluded to in the concluding paragraph as one who 
“‘is’’ giving us “‘ a courage for fine frenzies.’”” I am not 
certain of the dates, but I know that The Flaming Terrapin 
is so near in time to The Waste Land (if it does not actually 
precede it) that to treat it as a salutary reaction reflecting 
value on Eliot is to be unfair to both poets. Surely, 
Mr. Eliot’s later work is important enough to need no such 
bush.—Yours, etc., 

83 Wellesley Road, 

Great Yarmouth. 
November 10th. 


JEWELS OF SONG 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMAn. 

Srr,—It is a pity that Mr. Herbert Palmer should not have 
read my review of Jewels of Song with more scrupulous atten- 
tion before denouncing it so violently. As it is, the burden of 
his complaint is based on a misinterpretation of a perfectly 
reasonable assertion. I wrote: ‘ It is hard to believe that 4 
poet may compile an anthology of poems and bring to the 
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compilation scarcely anything of poetic imagination or dis- 
covery.” Surely it would require a deliberate misunder- 
standing to interpret this as ‘‘So none of those scores of 
lyrics by Shakespeare, etc... . contain anything of ‘ poetic 
imagination.’ ”’ ; 

Quite half of the Elizabethan lyrics and “lute songs ” 
which Mr. Palmer speaks of as a “‘ beautiful and painstaking 
collection ’’ are to be found in Mr. de la Mare’s Come Hither 
(1923), together with an amazing number of others less well 
known and equally beautiful, which bear witness to real 
scholarship and immense research on the part of the com- 
piler. Of the modern lyrics in Jewels of Song, twenty-seven 
out of the total forty were used by Mr. Davies in his 
anthology Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century, pub- 
lished in 1922. Mr. Palmer, naturally, protests against the 
inclusion of Alice Meynell’s Shepherdess of Sheep, but he does 
not suggest that any of her shorter poems should have taken 
its place. Evidently he is not familiar with the strength and 
austerity of The Rainy Summer or The Roaring Frost. As 
for the Flower of the Mind, which Mr. Palmer does not know, 
can Tom o’ Bedlam be associated in any conceivable way 
with, well—sheep? Mr. Palmer is also unacquainted with 
Mr. de la Mare’s Come Hither; if he were not, he might find 
it slightly ridiculous to relegate as ‘‘ moths and titmice ” 
Vaughan’s World of Light, or Clare’s Gipsies, or Robert 
Frost’s Wild Woods, or even Wordsworth’s The Solitary 
Reaper. It is a pity, too, that Mr. Davies should have found 
it necessary to take Swinburne’s Garden of Proserpine and 
cut it down to a quarter of its original length and 
“ discover ”’ it as a “‘ little masterpiece of twenty-four lines.”’ 
And in spite of Mr. Palmer’s passionate defence, I still fail 
to understand the magical properties lying in the fact that 
“ no poem is included which might go beyond a single page.”’ 

As for “‘ clique and coterie warfare,’’ I was unaware that 
such a thing could rage round a man of Mr. Davies’s genius 
and standing. It is, indeed, because Mr. Davies is so fine a 
poet that it is disappointing to find he can give us a work 
which, at best, can only be described as a pleasant gift book. 
And would any ardent admirer of his poems be pleased to 
hear them called by the journalese caption ‘‘ Jewels of 
Song ’’?—Yours, etc., Your Reviewer. 


CECIL HOUSES 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am asking once again the favour of publicity in 
your columns, which have already afforded me such kind 
hospitality. 

The Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., is opening 
our Fourth Cecil House at 179 Harrow Road, W.2, on 
Wednesday, November 19th, at 3 p.m. The new house 
accommodates sixty women and seventeen babies, with a 
special sitting-room and dormitory for the mothers and 
children. 

Since we opened our first house in 1927 over 148,015 beds 
and 17,956 cots have been occupied. This, however, is not 
im any sense an adequate supply to the women who without 
homes have no place wherein to sleep. Each week we have 
to turn away between forty and eighty women through lack 
of room. 

Once the initial expenditure—purchase of freehold, recon- 
struction, equipment, etc.—is defrayed from monies sub- 
scribed by the public each house is entirely self-supporting. 
It is our aim to establish another house as soon as possible, 
for it is heartrending during the winter months to have to 
refuse mothers and babies every night. 

All particulars can be obtained on application to the offices 
at 11 Golden Square, W.1.—Yours, etc., 

November 8th. A. E. CHESTERTON, 


Hon. Organising Secretary. 


BOOKS FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—May I ask for the interest of your readers in a move- 
et of considerable social and medical importance? We are 
— a good deal to-day about ‘“‘ mental welfare,” the 
a ae ype for those suffering from mental disorders, 
, - eed, suggestions for trying to combat the stupendous 

umbers of nerve and mental patients in municipal and 
private institutions. This is immensely to the good. 
b “7 there are other aspects of mental welfare to be remem- 
ered. What of the patients—men, women and children—in 


our general hospitals and convalescent homes? Their bodies 
are cared for, but their minds are apt to be ignored or mis- 
understood. And yet the mental and physical are inextric- 
ably dependent upon each other. 

It is often forgotten that the boredom during long hours 
of suffering, coupled, perhaps, with personal worries and the 
strangeness or distastefulness of hospital life, have an adverse 
effect on the physical progress of certain patients. 

To a great extent this can be counteracted by a remedy 
which should be within the reach of all as citizens—that is, 
by books. It is not easy to dispute the belief—held in- 
creasingly by medical people—that books have curative value 
when distributed individually to the patients by those who 
have knowledge of the books and an understanding of human 
nature. On this principle the British Red Cross Society and 
Order of St. John War Library was run; and to-day the War 
Library, which has become the Hospital Library, supplies 
over 2,000 hospitals of all kinds with gifts of books freely 
given by the public. The trustees are Mrs. Gaskell, Dr. C. 
Hagberg Wright (Librarian, London Library), and Colonel 
Sir Courtauld Thomson. 

But only in a very small number of hospitals can there be 
said, as yet, to be “ well-stocked libraries regularly distri- 
buted by competent librarians.” Certain hospital libraries 
are splendidly run by voluntary librarians; but public opinion 
must make itself felt before there can be a lasting scheme for 
a library service for all hospitals. Library services have been 
set going, or are being set up in schools, prisons, many kinds 
of clubs, etc. It is unthinkable that the hospitals should be 
left out of any organised vision, or that Great Britain should 
not keep pace with certain other countries in this matter. It 
is a big subject, involving interesting difficulties—amongst 
which, perhaps, those of supplying the mental institutions 
with their specific needs is one which calls for very sym- 
pathetic attention. Informed public opinion can, to a great 
extent, smooth the way of progress in this matter; and 
inquiries will be welcomed.—Yours, etc., 

48 Queen’s Gardens, (Mrs.) Marsorie E. Roserts, 

Lancaster Gate, W.2. Organising Secretary. 


MR. AUDEN’S POEMS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I do not wish to draw swords with so great a swell 
as your poetry critic, for I am no professional in these arts; 
but in the review given to Mr. W. H. Auden’s Poems in your 
last Literary Supplement I cannot help questioning the 
implication that technique has here outrun genuine emotion, 
born of the power to reflect. 

The Charade, your reviewer thinks, is chiefly remark- 
able for its “‘ nervous tension.”? I agree about the tension 
(that, indeed, is one of Mr. Auden’s characteristics), but 
observe in it also two of the most direct and poignant 
lyrics (Can speak of trouble and The summer quickens all) 
that it has been my fortune to read for many months. The 
second of the poems proper (Which of you waking early and 
watching daybreak) is, to my simple intelligence, a piece of 
thinking comparable to the ending of Mr. E. L. Woodward’s 
The Twelve-winded Sky. Without Mr. Auden’s permission I 
would quote the last stanza: 


Yet the dawn of each day is still as a promise to man 
Of peace and life, that he despair not watching 

How heroes have fallen into vats and stewed while’men 
Drink up their beer unknowing and are soon asleep. 
Not immediate peace nor the peace of old men 

At rest from mere fatigue of animal desire 

And freedom from all anxiety about money, 

Leisurely reading the Masters in their rock-gardens, 
But truth’s assurance of life—that darkness shall die 
Desiring at last the perfect security of death, 

Shall bless the new life and die; a promise to man 
Pushed on like grass-blade into undiscovered air, 
Embracing old loves, uncertain, a sailor’s farewell, 

Of security upon earth and life in heaven. 


If Mr. Auden can so depict the triumph of despair over 
itself, he has brought at least one of his “‘ waxen dolls ”’ to 
life. Your critic will point out to me many obscurities that 
neither of us can fathom or excuse in these poems. I am 
only anxious that justice shall be done to the intensity of the 
thought and the stripped and spare beauty of expression that 
in its highest moments strike at least one reader of 
Mr. Auden’s verse.—Yours, etc., 

University of Manchester. 


E, F. Jacos. 
November 10th. 
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Miscellany 


“OUR INTELLECTUALS ” 

| PON the satirists who have made her tingle beneath 

their lash, Vice sometimes takes a devastating 

revenge. Cunningly and gradually she transforms 
them into makers of fairy tales. Their satyrs, pomposos 
and ninnies, at whom their contemporaries shuddered, 
become the delight of future generations. Lucian, Rabelais, 
Cervantes and Swift, each elaborating with scorn or ridicule 
his pictures of cretinism or horror, could little have foreseen 
that for future ages the inferno would be changed well-nigh 
into a paradise. And those who have assumed, for the 
same task of castigation, the medium of line and colour, 
have not always escaped the same fate. Many a child has 
spent enchanted hours with a Hogarth folio or a Cruikshank 
album. Rowlandson’s pot-bellies and wizens, who ought 
to make us tremble at the thought of one or other of the 
seven deadly sins, have been known to revive for aged and 
serious men of to-day the childhood charms of elves and 
ogres. 

Whether Mr. Will Dyson’s attempts to reprove this age 
will survive in transmogrified form for ages yet to come 
is not so certain. Some years ago he gave us a series of 
financiers who stand a fair chance of growing into immortals 
of fantasy. The little top-hats perched upon porcine visages, 
the balloon-like bodies and the elephantine lower limbs, 
all went to make a creature who will be a presentable and 
rather endearing bogey when stocks and shares and 
armaments are mere economists’ legends. For Vice is 
extremely subtle. As she transforms the worthier foes 
among her satirists, so she transforms herself. But while 
she robs them of their sting, she renews her own poison 
with each new guise. Thus we find it the test of a good 
satirist that his work outlives the phase of Vice, or Folly, 
that he attacked. Whether he himself managed to slay it 
or not, matters little; but he must have just that right 
amount of detachment to realise that his art is more 
important than his victim, or the two will die together. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Mr. Dyson back to this 
country, even though he has lost something of his old 
admirable ferocity. His shafts are still well-pointed, but 
they seem of smaller size. Or it may be merely that he is 
now hunting smaller game. His decadent poet hardly 
exists to-day; at any rate he is only a minor nuisance. 
His art-dealer who says, “ Sorry, Mr. Smith, but we only 
handle artists whose names are difficult to pronounce ”’ is 
definitely out of date. With his artist, soliloquising in 
front of his cubist picture, “‘ Sometimes I feel like chucking 
it and going in for art,” Mr. Dyson simply re-roasts a 
chestnut. The series, Our Younger Novelists, is also 
unsuccessful, for the particular kind whom the satirist 
attacks are, luckily, unsuccessful enough themselves, and 
are really not worthy of his attention. The better satire is 
giant-killing and not flea-cracking. 

But when Mr. Dyson opposes an enemy of real calibre, 
the more universal quality which characterised his early 
work returns. With the priests and disciples of psycho- 
analysis he is altogether successful. His Dr. Freud may 
well survive Freudianism, especially in the picture of him 
introducing a patient to her subconscious. In this series, 
as in some of the isolated plates, U /S.A.—Alas—poor 
Bacchus ! and Count Leo Tolstoy suspecting an element of 
sensuality in the heavenly choir, he may be said to engage 
in fair debate with his subject. 

Our Immortals are for the most part delightful hits at 
contemporaries, though there are so elvish a Thomas Hardy, 
so fantastic a set of Shaws (all in one picture and all Shavian 


ea 


characters) and so majestic a Carlyle, that one dares to 
wish Mr. Dyson would devote himself to pure illustration 
in those intervals when his satire is not up to actual boiling 
point. He is an etcher of very high quality, and has 
imparted to his medium, which is devoted too often to 
displays only of technical skill, a real significance of interest, 
Where the satire is weak, the art is consistently strong, 
One hopes that Mr. Dyson will soon become really angry 
about something. We return from the St. George’s Gallery 
with an admiration for his work which makes us wish that 
the world were worse than it is, in order to provide him 
with more appropriate themes. 
T. W. Earp. 


GOOD NEWS 


T that good news my being quickened 
Like a tall elm that feels the spring, 


And knows her shadow sharp on the plain— 
And the sun stands still and a small sweet air 
Ruffles her crest, and the clouds divide, 
And pacing, pacing ever more fair 
The day grows blue and the blue grows wide— 
And the tree that was dark is a tree of coral. 
Then like a ship did I sail to summer, 
Slow grey dawns when the thrushes sing, 
Voice of the scythe and the yellow-hammer, 
Days of clover and nights of laurel, 
Honey-light of a distant house— 
Warm still nights when the leaves have thickened 
And garland the moon with drooping boughs : 
Oh, at a word, I lived again. 

Sytvia Lynp. 


THE SILENCE RETURNS 


STRANGE head peered between the low, snow-laden 

A branches of a fir-tree. Dark eyes, in a darker face, 

swept the white desolation. There was no sound to 

break the stillness; not a note of a bird. But behind the 

lonely figure, among the further trees, a lithe form, white 
as the ground, swiftly withdrew into the fastnesses. 

Beyond the fir-tree the ground sloped swiftly to a broad 
valley, quiet as the forest. On the other side the trees again 
climbed sharply ; and beyond them, far in the distance, rose 
the steep and delicate contour of the mountains. Peak upon 
peak they lifted, their whiteness clear against the remote 
azure of the sky. 

The man’s movements were as silent as the world. His 
footsteps fell softly on the deep carpet, their sound impercep- 
tible. His person, shrouded like a monk’s in the thick 
garments of a trapper, was as muffled as sound itself. Yet 
in him was nothing ghostly or sinister. His eyes, restless 
and searching, were keen with life ; his limbs big and active, 
his whole poise alert. Emerging from the darkness of the 
forest, he made his way down the steep to the valley, and 
then across the monotony of flatness. The snow lay flaw- 
lessly ; there were no tumours or treacheries ; the ground was 
firm. In the distance rose a solitary hump, as square in 
outline as the snow allowed. It was cave-like upon the side 
away from the prevailing wind. For this the man made, 
knowing it to be a shelter. Away, stretching north and 
south, a tiny chain across the valley, stood the sentinel line 
of telegraph; below, glinting in the brittle sunlight of the 
freezing afternoon, were the two burnished lines of rail, the 
snow banked upon either side by the steam-plough on its 
latest journey. It was some days since the last fall. 

On his way the man crossed the tracks of an animal. 
He knew them for those of a small wolf. It had passed 


lately, going fast across the open ground. The marks led 
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towards the forest whence he had himself appeared. He 
reached the line of railway and walked by its side to the 
shelter, which he found unlocked. Within was a wooden 
bench, a lamp, a barrel of oil, a shovel and other tools, but 
no sign of any railwayman. There was a brazier, too, and a 
little fuel. A fire made, he heaped some snow into his billy- 
can, and taking out the provisions he had brought, prepared 
himself a meal. 

But it was not shelter he needed, or food either—some- 
thing less tangible ; some assurance of humanity. For weeks 
in that frozen winter he had been alone among glorious 
desolation. Nor was that spell over. It would be months 
yet ere the thaw came and the great rivers flowed once more. 
It was his first experience of a long spell alone. It had its 
own fascination and rewards, made his self-reliance surer 
and his senses keener, and he liked it. But he was no 
hermit ; and if his way crossed even at one remote point the 
line of human life, why should he shun it? The very 
purpose of the railway lines, and the thrum which he heard 
when he pressed close against the tall poles, spoke of a life 
now strange to him with which he was once but too familiar. 
He would appear, cross, and disappear once more. 

The brazier burned; the food simmered, cooled and was 
consumed ; then the flames, softening, glowed gently, with 
quiet metallic clicks. Time drew on. Presently a noise, tiny 
and nebulous, to be apprehended only by the ear keenly 
waiting, caused the trapper to start up. He stood by the 
side of the railway, but in an infinity of silence. There was 
nothing. .. . Yet he knew he had heard. Swiftly he crouched 
down to the rail itself. No; there was nothing. Yet 
presently, half-buried in the snow, a wire twanged. The 
sound was sharp, complete, and left an echo in the mind like 
a command. 

It was some time before the first faint sound was repeated, 
but when it was, it was decisive. Twice it was heard, and 
then silence again recaptured the white world. But it was a 
silence undermined and violated. Its end was meditated and 
was certain. Presently, inevitably, it was broken once more ; 
this time with no casual, warning break, for the noise, as yet 
undecipherable, now became constant. It was a low chuff; 
at that distance like a tired, remote creature toiling up a 
long incline ; perpetual, almost irritating after the pregnancy 
of what had gone before. 

The trapper’s eyes gleamed and his mouth wrinkled 
slightly at the corners in a slow smile, which quickly faded, 
for he had begun to think of what was approaching as 
uncanny. The phase soon passed, and he smiled again. The 
chuff was moody. It grew louder in the clear air, then softer, 
then louder again. Bending down to the line, a low mumble 
was now distinct, like distant drum-fire. Nothing was 
visible. Mingling with the sound of working steam, the ear 
could now catch the regular, eerie, persistent clang of the 
cow-bell: ‘* Ding-diiing,’’ ‘‘ Ding-diiing,’’ beating time to 
the heart-beats of the great locomotive as she toiled up the 
long, arduous slope at the south end of the valley. The two 
sounds made a perpetual contrast, yet were so removed from 
each other that they could never harmonise, only vie in 
capturing the senses most insistently. 

The struggle with the gradient over, the engine breathed 
more freely and the cow-bell grew dominant. It rang out 
across the snow like the cry of a lost being, a sound of 
infinite, romantic melancholy. 

Soon small, leisurely streaks of blackish smoke soiled the 
translucent sky. Rumble, bell, and steam took on an ever- 
clearer force and the trapper’s eyes steadied upon the far 
point where the line disappeared into the distance. The 
smoke widened, scattered, disappeared ; the driver had shut 
off steam for a short declivity. The train was still far away, 
but the air of the valley was so clear and windless that every 


sound carried, seeming to be magnified. An echoing roar, 
quickly dying, betrayed a bridge over which the train 
passed with speed. Now it could not be long. Once more 
came the roar of the exhaust, and presently the movement of 
the smoke, low down in the sky, grew darker and more 
turbulent until, in the extreme distance, the pin-point of the 
straight rails swelled infinitesimally, and the train was at 
last in sight. 

The trapper stood rooted. It was for this he had waited. 
He knew that the train would approach so fast that he 
wished he could check it, could prolong his pleasure. But 
there was nothing in the straight metallic miles to stop the 
thundering locomotive, and the pin-point grew, slowly at 
first and then with increasing swiftness until details 
quickened into life with every revolution of the wheels; the 
size and build of the engine, its lamps and buffer-plate, its 
formidable cowcatcher, forced themselves upon the eye. 
It was speeding. Up and down clanked the great rods like 
arms pumping near the ground; loud and furious grew the 
bell and the hiss of steam. The roar increased to a huge, 
all-enveloping crescendo as the train pounded towards him, 
the black bulk of the engine towering high above his head. 
It came upon him like a great wave, for an instant leaving 
him dazed with sound, its wind beating hard upon his 
face, though he stood back respectfully from the metals. 
The driver had from his high square window seen him far 
ahead, and as the great engine passed he peered out for a 
second from his cabin. The trapper did not see him. His 
eyes were upon the long cars behind; ponderous, comfort- 
able things, bearing much human freight from the unknown 
to the unknown. Those within were nothing to him; yet a 
child’s face, pressed against a window, and a small white- 
clad arm raised in a fleeting salute, made him smile in his 
turn, and wave—a vague, significant token of kinship. The 
cars passed, the sets of heavy bogeys clicked over the joints 
in the rails; he caught a glimpse of the brake-man standing 
by his iron wheel, and the train had gone. 

It vanished quicker than it had appeared. The rumble of 
the cars was again dominated by the clank of the bell, and 
then by the roar of steam. The fireman was stoking. 
Minute pieces of hard grit fell upon the white snow; the 
black trail spread and thickened. Then slowly, inexorably, 
all sound grew less, dying slowly, slowly, slowly, like the 
embers in the brazier. 

At last it was over. The trapper looked up towards the 
crimson sun. It would soon sink. Away in the distance was 
the mockery of a sound, and then a silence as if nothing had 
ever been. He turned towards the forest. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


THE LESSON OF THE UNIVERSE 


‘* We shall not measure time in ordinary seconds, but in 
terms of a mysterious unit equal to a second multiplied by 
the square root of -1.... If we are asked why we adopt 
these weird methods of measurement, the answer is that they 
appear to be nature’s own system.”’ 


‘*The universe appears to have been designed by a pure 
mathematician.”’ 


—The Mysterious Universe, Sir JAMES JEANS. 


ILLIONS, and galaxies, and grains of sand, 
And universes, and—above all—Jeans. 


But how amid the whirling waves we stand, 
He hesitates to guess, or what the puzzle means. 


Yet it seems clear, when his last page is read, 
The lesson is, after all said and done— 
‘* Lift up your heart, and bow your puzzled head, 
Before the non-existent root of minus one.”’ 
Henry NorMaAn. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OES it never occur to those men and women who say, 
D rather patronisingly, ‘‘ How like the penguin, or 
the parrot, or the badger, or the armadillo, is to 
Mr. Straver or Miss Stretcher! ’—does it never occur to 
them to wonder whether, in the Arctic snows, or the 
American deserts, the penguin and the armadillo are not 
considering what is to be done about this ridiculous imitation 
of the great animal world by men? We make so much of our 
self-consciousness, and of our power to express it, to a certain 
extent, to one another. We rarely stop to think, when we 
scold horse, or dog, or cat, that their failure to understand 
us—if it be failure and not proud defiance—is no more 
deplorable (less so, if human claims have any justification) 
than our failure to understand them. One man of supreme 
genius put the plaint of the horse into a satire that no 
oblivion can definitely overwhelm; and I defy any man, 
stripped, to look at himself in the glass and say ** Yahoo ”’ 
without an uneasy conviction of self-condemnation. But in 
spite of Swift, most men are contentedly engrossed in the 
belief in their superiority. They feel so sure of it that, almost 
without a thought, they substitute for those creatures which 
have shared with them their strength and their fidelity the 
cantankerous invention of such devices as the internal- 
combustion engine. So the horse vanishes, save on 
ceremonial occasions—and even these he shares with the 
horseless carriage ; the road to Canterbury is no longer safe 
for Chaucer’s nag, and at Oxford Other Morris shall arise, 
Heedless of a horse’s mane, Speed not beauty win the prize, 
Leaving stinks in every lane. Morris Kelmscott never knew, 
Oil’s arbitrament obeys, Clad in Celtic red and blue, 
Omnibuses choke the ways. 
* * * 


Still there are men who turn patiently and with reverence 
to those relatives of ours from whom, oddly enough, the 
Darwinian hypothesis appears to have made so great a 
divergence. In the middle age the pig was liable to criminal 
prosecution, and the locust to excommunication. Did not 
the wolf render allegiance to the Poverello, and the horse 
salute Antony in the streets of Padua? To-day, when most 
of us are convinced with that nun of the ’nineties, hymned 
by Mr. John Davidson, that we are cousins to the moun- 
tains, brothers to the sun and moon, and on calling terms with 
all of the brute creation, we hold ourselves far more aloof 
from them; or at the best send out a condescending compli- 
ment or cursory insult. How like the penguin is to Aunt 
Regina! How absurdly the mandril reminds me of Colonel 
Shoveulton of Cheltenham! But there are exceptions—the 
men who can study the brutes as themselves—and of these 
few excel Mr. Boulenger, who has written Animals in the 
Wild and in Captivity (Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.), and Mr Cherry 
Kearton, who has brought some entrancing photographs 
from The Island of the Penguins (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 


* * * 


Mr. Boulenger was responsible for that glorious house in 
our Zoological Gardens known as the Aquarium. I admit 
that no one, even mildly familiar with Hampstead, Chelsea 
and Bloomsbury, who visits that palace of strange water- 
fowl can avoid the comparison of its denizens with those who 
frequent the literary salons of London. There is not a club 
or a coterie unrepresented. I urge anyone who has recently 
been to a literary dinner to pay a visit to the Aquarium and 
there see his fellow-guests and himself in an element that is 
rarely associated with literature. Mr. Boulenger has many 
pages on the aquarium, and many entertaining observations 





nettempienal 


to make on the habits of animals in captivity and in his 
gardens. I think his most remarkable news is about an 
ornamental fish from the coral reefs of the East Indies: 


The most spectacular of these fish in the Aquarium are certain 
specimens that are of a bright orange with light-blue bands. These 
fish are remarkable not merely for the beauty of their appearance, 
but for the fact that they spend almost their entire lives in the 
abdominal cavity of a sea anemone, and their capture is due to the 
diving feats of the natives, who bring up the anemones with their 
inhabitants from the sea floor to the surface. 


What a lesson to an age of garish exhibitionism! Beside the 
bewitching shyness of these unnamed creatures, the unseen 
flower of Gray’s Elegy is an advertiser. Mr. Boulenger has 
something of that too great ease that must, I suppose, come 
from constant familiarity with animals. I shrink a little 
when he declares that, while 


lions may impress one for a moment by their size and the apparent 
ferocity with which they attack their food . . . the fiercest specimen 


in the Zoo is only a tabby cat seen through a magnifying glass 
and heard through an amplifier. 


Then I remember that “‘ a tabby-cat,’’ loose for six months, 
say, on Dartmoor is an animal in whose ferocity one can 
believe without any assistance from amplifier or magnifying- 
glass. In the chapter on ‘* Infant Welfare,’’? Mr. Boulenger 
gives plenty of evidence to show that a sense of paternal duty 
is not confined to men, or to mammals. Man presumably 
invented couvade; but for paternal care and solicitude a 
great many higher animals would have to yield pride of place 
to the Alytes Toad father, who “‘ carries the eggs, laid in 
a rosary-like string, about on his own person tied around his 
hind limbs ”’; or Darwin’s Frog from Chile, who provides a 
home for his tadpoles in his throat-pouch, from which during 
the wooing season he has made music for his spouse. 
Mr. Boulenger comments on the strange fact that it is oftener 
those creatures furthest removed from man who show 
evidence of excessive paternal altruism. 


Why should a mere fish work itself to a faded ruin in looking after 
its young, while polar bears or dogs with brains approaching nearer 
to that of man, calmly stroll off the moment the family arrives? 


* * * 


Mr. Kearton has redressed once again the balance so 
woefully disturbed by Anatole France in L’Isle des 
Pengouins. Since the issue of that libel, parliament after 
parliament has been held on Penguin Island. Mr. Kearton, 
who spent several months on the island, calculates its 
penguin population at about five millions; and he asks 
anyone who doubts his figures to count the birds—a small 
part of the total—in one of his amazing photographs. No 
one who reads this book and observes its illustrations care- 
fully can fail to rebut Anatole France’s insinuation that 
from penguins came man. In dignity, in a reasonable method 
of socialism, in helpfulness, in domestic kindliness, the 
citizens of Penguin Island are not at all comparable to man. 
One grave fault they have, in which they do resemble the 
human animal. They distrust the unusual. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kearton saw two or three “‘ freak ” birds during their stay, 
and the behaviour of the crowd to these transgressors of 
normality, while not actively brutal, was stupid and unim- 
aginative. There was one penguin who had neglected to 
provide himself with the customary black headdress. His 
own immediate associates tolerated him; but strangers 
ostracised him, 


the ruder ones abruptly turning their backs or walking away in 
a manner which recalled Victorian ladies drawing in their skirts as 
they passed children in the gutter. . . . and now and again certain 
very ill-mannered youngsters openly baited the poor wretch and 
followed him about. 


And he could get no mate. Here, perhaps, is one point 
where the human animal may take heart : when radicalism 
starts, its prophet, male or female, has rarely failed to find 
acompanion. So while penguins are still penguins, and even 
toads are tediously the same, man is different to-day from 
his ancestor of the cave and the tree. RicHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jim Redlake. By Francis Brerr Younc. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Several Faces. By JeNNirer CourTENAY. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Where Will You Fall? By Leo Prrurz. Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

The Man Who Made Gottlieb. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Bread and Circuses. By Hersert AGar. 
woode. 7s. 6d.’ 


Lisa. By Epnirn Younc. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
They Die Young. By Joun SomMERFIELD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Woman Under Glass. By Vircrnia Herscu. Harper. 7s. 6d. 


Another Night Another Day. By D. F. Garprner. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Since I regard all novels as text-books on myself, I 
naturally broach a new batch of these publications with a 
deep scholarly interest, confident that some fascinating new 
light will be thrown on the subject. Given a good level of 
merit—such as is reached by the books on this list—one may 
expect to see one’s much-borrowed human nature in 
enlightening circumstances. Jim Redlake alone would 
provide ninety-four chances of such enlightenment, since its 
wrapper boasts of sheltering ninety-four persons between its 
folds. To this plethora of characters we are indefatigably 
introduced, as if by a competent host who is perhaps just a 
shade too conscientious. The easy sequence of events, for 
which ‘‘ plot ’? would be too strong a term, and which begins 
with Jim Redlake’s childhood and school days, proceeds to a 
medical studentship in London, to a part of the Great War 
in German East Africa, and ends with his approaching 
marriage, yields a book of average workaday fiction. The 
characters are well enough drawn to be true to their obvious 
types, but not well enough to be able to depart from those 
types for a moment. For those of them who occupy a place 
in the shifting background, the excellent and sometimes witty 
flat’? treatment is all that is required; but Jim Redlake 
himself, intended to be drawn ‘‘in the round,’’ remains 
somewhat amorphous. One feels, in reading these eight 
hundred pages, that Length has figured high on Mr. Brett 
Young’s list of desiderata for his work, and has perhaps 
usurped the place of some more significant quality. I would 
exchange some of those piled-up pages for a phrase that would 
sting the young hero into life. Not even his love-affairs made 
me quite sure of his existence, but the doubt as to whom he 
will make his bride does sustain the story’s interest until the 
end, when he finally decides the point in his own way : 

He would marry Catherine whom he loved, and their children 
would grow up in the sweet, cool air of Trewern. The boys would 
go to Winchester, of course—and the girls would be just like 
Catherine, tall, sweet, healthy, with eyes like love-in-a-mist. .. . 
Was Catherine suitable? Suitability be damned: he loved her. 
She was sound and straight and utterly, beautifully English. 

Is one’s own face in Several Faces? Perhaps it is—but 
the recognition is a dreary one. Several Faces chronicles 
from childhood onwards the experiences of a girl for whom 
life’s ordinary interesting adventures were emphasised by 
failure or pain or squalor. For the greater part of it, this 
is the kind of book that least needs its author; much memory, 
little art, and no imagination are required for the 
deliberately uncreative record. What the author was there 
to see and hear, one feels, she has very well and honestly 
related, with only as much fitting and trimming as would 
make experience suit its new quarters of print. And what 
she saw and heard covers a good deal of ground already 
familiar in novelists’ studies of childhood, adolescence, and 
first love adventures. Here I turned the pages without very 
much caring how this particular version might read; and it 
is strange that in a book dealing with strong emotions, on no 
page should one want one thing to happen more than another. 
Barbara, the heroine, did not involve my feelings, and when 
I found her remarking: ‘‘ I think it’s what people are that 
matters, not what they do,’’ I realised that anyone clever 
enough to deal with life in that kind of distinction did not 
need my feeble partisanship. But when Maire, Barbara’s 
erotic girl-friend to whom she is exquisitely faithful, is being 
portrayed, the accuracy of the study becomes significant for 
Its acutely-observed by-paths of truth. And when towards 
the close of the book, Barbara’s sex-history culminates in a 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


Eyre and Spottis- 


violent love-affair again the truth is forcible; here at last is 
the emotion that was sufficiently strong to make the book. 
The author goes deeper and deeper into the affair, in the way 
in which anything so strong and real can be endlessly 
explored; and, the man being grossly selfish and immoral, the 
depths in this case are depths of depravity. It is from that 
peisoned source, therefore, that the heroine drinks her full 
draught of life and suffering. 

Where Will You Fall? a translation from the German, opens 
with an excellent situation. Five prisoners of war, who have 
registered a vow that one of their number will return to 
Russia to kill the commandant of their prison-camp, whose 
insulting brutality has goaded them to this resolution, are 
seen in their first restoration to normal life. To one of them, 
George Vittorin, the vow and the means to accomplish it 
remain a complete obsession; but among the others, even 
from the very moment of release, there occurs a natural un- 
conscious sliding back into a world of different concerns, 
where a past intolerable wrong becomes more tolerable. With 
a truly masterly suggestiveness the author shows the freed 
doctor delighted with his women-friends and a dance-party; 
the professor, pleased with life, deciding that they had all 
been suffering from a ‘‘ severe psychosis’ in making the 
vow; and the rich young merchant alert for tidings of trade. 
The rest of the book is occupied with George Vittorin’s search 
for his victim over Europe, and includes a not-too-chaotic 
account of the chaos of Moscow in 1919. One sometimes 
wonders how it is that the new terrible adventures and 
indignities Vittorin endures can fail to jostle the former 
wrong from its singular place in his mind, and some such 
misgiving may have occurred to the author, for though the 
search makes good exciting reading, the circumstances of the 
final discovery of Vittorin’s prey, finely conceived, have a 
slight sound of fatigue and anti-climax. Mr. Anthony 
Bertram also has a story of an obsession. Loveday, a village 
lad, receiving disastrous local encouragement, turns musician, 
and eventually achieves complete failure in London. A 
German boy to whom he gives some piano lessons in return 
for meals, and who leaves him to study seriously in Germany, 
in the course of years acquires musical fame. Loveday now 
becomes entirely preoccupied with his expectations of 
vicarious honour for himself as the famous man’s erstwhile 
teacher, but fares no better here than in his former 
ambitions. A lifetime is a long time to think one thought, 
but we follow him into old age still behaving in this concen- 
trated manner. A number of other persons, however, are 
introduced in a very lively way, and Mr. Bertram has an 
excellent sense of satirical characterisation. 

Bread and Circuses contains much clever dialogue—and 
talk is a very essential part of a book that deals with modern 
moods of introspection. By the time the mood has explained 
itself and been discussed and perhaps dispelled, a lot of words 
have been argued, and argued very well. Drink and divorce 
and riches perform their part in complicating the lives of 
this group of clever young Americans, and it takes a gallant 
adventure in the ice of the Adirondacks to purge the hero of 
the doubts and difficulties that hold up his romance. But all 
these figures are not quite human shapes; they are cut from a 
pattern of ideas. In Lisa, too, the cleverly suggested people 
are peculiar and special; they write and paint and are as 
unconventional as you please. Lisa, loved by two men, to 
both of whom she responds while remaining elusive, has a 
convincing beauty and attraction; and at first a very genuine 
atmosphere of mystery and melancholy surrounds her per- 
sonality. This, however, does not altogether survive her own 
explicitness when she becomes voluble about herself; her 
glamour hardly survives her broken silence. They Die 
Young proceeds much further in the direction of peculiarity. 
Christopher would certainly rather die (young if necessary) 
than ever be mistaken for an ordinary young man. And lest 
his promiscuities and aimlessness and squalors should not be 
thought superior to those of other promiscuous and aimless 
and squalid people, it must be realised what unusual thoughts 
occurred to him even on first awakening from sleep: 


Before him was a table set with the remains of Samuel’s breakfast 
—cups, saucers, plates. They seemed so still, so inert. Yet the 
incidence of a plate on the table was positive, it was doing as much 
by staying on as it would by falling off : it bore downwards on the 
table and the table pressed back. Christopher saw this in a 
momentary flash of complete wakefulness. 
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A charming and natural picture of a saint is provided in 
Virginia Hersch’s Woman Under Glass; Saint Teresa and 
seventeenth-century Spain are given with a fluent imagina- 
tion that ignores convention. Another Night Another Day is 
a book of intelligent rusticity—in which a little too much of 
the cultivated intelligence has spilled over from the author to 
the rustics. The thwarted passion of a local farmer-magnate 
produces a tragic sequence of events, of which the villagers’ 
meek endurance is not in this case without its touch of 
convention. 

In short, it may be concluded that the greatest study of 
mankind is not after all noticeably advanced by this series 
of manuals, and that we have by no means heard the last 
word upon the subject. PROTEUS. 


SHE WALKED THE WATER 


The Wanderer of Liverpool. 
8s. 6d. 


Has England ever had a sailor as Poet Laureate before? 
It is very unlikely, but we have one now, and we may be heartily 
glad that we have a true poet who has faced the sharpest and 
sternest realities of life and has not spent all his days among 
books in a study. A sailor always lives on the perilous edge, 
and so, if he speaks or writes at all, his words are likely to be keen 
and brief. Even when he spins a yarn every word is like a solid 
thing to be seen or felt. Of course, sailor language may seem 
obscure to us poor landsmen, and when the Poet Laureate tells 
us that his lovely heroine was wall-sided, rather hard in the bilge, 
though sweeter aft, had a noble sheer and an exquisite elliptical 
stern, with heavy teak skirtings and a fully-laid wooden 
*tweendecks; also that she had one peculiarity : the eyes of her 
lower stays fitted over the cleats in the doubles above her tops, 
some feet clear of the eyes of the shrouds—then we feel as puzzled 
as by the advertisement of a lady’s fashion-plate. But that is 
only because our education as Englishmen has been so shamefully 
neglected. 

The poet’s theme is the disastrous but noble career and tragic 
end of one of the finest sailing-ships ever built, and one of the 
last. The Wanderer was launched from the Potter Yard in 
Liverpool in 1891 and for sixteen years she sailed the oceans 
like a thing of life, guided by about forty men, and carrying 
about 4,000 ton weight of various cargo—chalk, coal, jute, 
and ‘ general.’”” In nine voyages she confronted every kind of 
seafaring disaster—storms and tornadoes that snapped her 
masts like carrots and rent her great sails into strips; the loss 
of her captain by raging storm off Wales within a few hours of 
her first start; loss of men by drowning and fever; terror of 
a haunting ghost; mutinies among the crew; a parted tow- 
rope; helpless driftings down great estuaries; and white-hot 
fires in the coal of her cargo. At last, when her tenth voyage 
had hardly begun, she was run into at night by a steamer at the 
mouth of the Elbe, and sunk where her port side still remains 
embedded in the mud. A disastrous record certainly. Yet as 
Mr. Masefield says, she had the usual life of a sailing vessel at 
that time. “‘ She was the last strain of that song: it was all 
summed up in her: she was the perfect ship of that day.” And 
he concludes the prose of his story with the words : 

Of all the many marvellous ships of that time, she moves me the 


most, as the strongest, the loveliest, and the one I am gladdest to 
have seen. 


By Joun MASEFIELD. Heinemann. 


In verse the poet tells in two fine passages the launching of 
the ship and her tragic end. These two passages are separated by 
the prose record, bare as a seaman’s log, simply narrating what 
happened to the Wanderer in all her ten voyages from first to 
last. We see her first towed out from the dock so soon to confront 
the terrific hurricane that was to snap her masts and kill her 


captain. We see her strangely beautiful figurehead gazing 
forward into the unknown seas : 


Now as that queen of the water went out to her kingdom, 

As spear-like for diving the spike of her jib-boom was poised 

Over the paddle churn foam slapping weeds at the dock gates, 

And slowly her gazing white woman moved forward in thought 

Between the stone walls, and her boys, coiling gear, paused to 
watch, 

A man of that muster of dockers went up to the edge, 

And took off his cap with “‘ Three cheers for the Wanderer.” 


So the glorious story goes on as for voyage after voyage the 
beautiful Wanderer set forth, sometimes for two years together, 


upon the unknown adventures of the sea: On her last journey 


a a 


the poet imagines the watchers from the English cliffs singing the 
stirring lyric that begins ‘‘ Adventure on, companion,” and 
has the verse : 


Go forth to seek: the quarry never found 
Is still a fever to the questing hound, 
The skyline is a promise, not a bound. 

Along the south coast we follow her, sailing calmly over the 
skeletons of many noble ships whose names and fate the poet 
knows, until we are told of the crash in the night and the sinking 
ship from which the almost naked crew are seen escaping : 


They climbed down the side to the lifeboat and cut her adrift. 

The overfull boat pushed away from the upheaving bilge 

In the darkness upheaving above them: they hove out the oars 

And pulled into safety to watch for the ending to come. 

The drops from the oarblades drippt gleaming, the oarsmen could 
hear 

The moan of the Wanderer dying the death of a ship. 


The poet has consulted astroiogers about the relation of the 
stars to the gallant, unfortunate ship, and he gives their answers, 
which are interesting, no doubt, to incredulous people who cannot 
believe it is in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Of far greater 
interest to me is the apparently authentic dream of a former 
captain who awoke with loud cries and told his household that 
he had seen his old ship the Wanderer run into and sunk by 
a steamer and had heard the crashing of her plates and the 
inrush of the water; all at the very moment when she sank. 

Many photographs and drawings of the beautiful ship are given 
with the text, and to the tragic history the poet has added some 
sailor lyrics. Two seem to us of special power; one tells of 
the common sailors, cotton-clad, housed in wet kennels, worm-fed, 
cheated, paid three pounds a month, and having small delight 
** save the bright water and the winds of heaven ” : 

Yet from their sweated strength an order rose 
The full-rigged ship in her delightful line 


So beautiful and tranquil in repose 
But in supremest action so divine. 


And the second tells of those skeleton forms that sleep below 
the sea : 


Dream after dream I see the wrecks that lie 

Unknown of man, unmarked upon the charts, 

Known of the flat fish with the withered eye, 

And seen by women in their aching hearts. 
Let that be a fitting ending to this notice of our first and only 
sailor Laureate—a man who has breathed to the full the 
inspiration of hard reality. 


THE MEN OF THE RESTORATION 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672. By 
Macmillan. 18s. 


The men and the politics of the Restoration and their 
European background live again in these pages. Close 
packed, allusive, glittering with delicately painted scenes 
and characters, and each clinched by its neatly summarised 
little clutch of references to printed documents and manuscript 
papers and secondary authorities in half a dozen languages, 
they alternately delight and tantalise the amateur reader. 
Mr. Feiling writes primarily for the small band of scholars 
who want to get behind Ranke and are competent to appre- 
ciate Pribram; so far from hitting haystacks he is apt to take 
their familiar outline for granted, and the student who is 
not too sure of his facts will do well to keep a textbook at his 
elbow and to be prepared to go slowly till he has the map of 
the country in his head. He will find his reward in a growing 
appreciation of his companion’s lightness of touch, sound and 
cautious judgment, and ripe knowledge of the piece of country 
which he has made his own. For Mr. Feiling is no carpet- 
bagger in the later seventeenth century; he has not got it up, 
he has lived in it, one feels, from boyhood; he knows it as a 
man knows the home of his childhood; if he politely assumes 
the same knowledge in the visitor who takes him as a guide, 
it is only the native courtesy of one to whom it never occurs 
that the moral may need pointing or the tale adorning. 
One does not brag about one’s native place. 

To Mr. Feiling the scene against which Charles II. lived 
out his strange existence of ‘‘ phlegmatic serenity,”’ “‘ calcu- 
lated indiscretions,’ tough prejudices, strong affections, 
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‘‘ ceaseless activity in business ”’ is more vivid than to most 
of us our own immediate circle. Not the irresistible 
Henrietta herself, the one woman her brother really loved, 
can have known that brother better, and Charles, who could 
be most things to most men and women, becomes himself as 
Mr. Feiling slowly and remorselessly draws him out. He is 
the central figure of the book, but the light that is concen- 
trated on him illuminates with the same subtle distinctness 
the whole circle of his intimates over twelve significant years. 
There is the magnificent and punctilious Arlington, filling the 
conservatories and galleries of Euston with royal guests and 
high festival, having the Gazette read to him as he dressed, 
and correcting the grammar of slipshod dispatch writers in 
a persistent effort to make diplomacy businesslike. There is 
honest old Clarendon, naive and insular, with his obsolete 
loyalties and his querulous senility. There is the sinister St. 
Albans, still gambling recklessly when he is too old and blind 
te see the cards, and writing in a large clear hand on 
magnificent gilt-edged paper innumerable letters full of 
meaningless courtesy. And Sir William Temple, ‘‘ to young 
men kind, to sovereigns candid and courageous, human and 
humane, fond of his game of cards and of his gardens,’’ often 
jealous of his colleagues, often disdainful to his official 
masters, and by no means the “ plain man” of his self- 
portraiture; really the victim of “‘a wild and sanguine 
ardour, carried away by any imaginable combination of the 
moment, and bearing the successive imprint of stronger 
personalities.’” And the ageing Fanshawe, loyallest of 
Cavaliers. ‘‘ He and his heroic wife, whose memoirs have 
painted a halo of affectionate prejudice round his diplomacy, 
had followed the Stuart cause over hills and sea, leaving 
behind them pledges of devotion in their children’s graves 
at Oxford, Paris, Madrid and Lisbon.” But, as he admitted 
himself, ‘‘ he beat a hundred bushes to find one hare,’’ and 
“ attractive as we find his letters, or his naive pleasure in 
small pomps of office, or his interest in portraits, Brazil birds, 
and seed pearls, that attractive prolixity usually unfolded a 
fantastic or contradictory recommendation.’’ Great men and 
small, thrusting ex-Puritans of materialistic proclivities like 
the eponymous hero of Downing Street, for whose zeal 
Mr. Feiling has a tolerant good word; sour, elderly, 
punctilious Holles, with his execrable French and his pre- 
occupation with ‘“‘his Excellency’s’’ winc (duty-free); 
Coventry of the empty pocket, Rabelaisian speech, and 
politics-proof brain; that venal sensualist Buckingham, and 
William Courteen, ex-denizen of Pudding Lane, who became 
a Northamptonshire squire and a buttress of Stuart finance— 
they are all there, and not one of them without his candid 
and discriminating epitaph. 

Well beyond the King’s own circle, too, Mr. Feiling carries 
his luminous flash lamp, and turns it now on scenes like 
the wild day in London when the French and Spanish 
ambassadors had their battle for precedence, and loose horses 
galloped, bullets struck innocent spectators who responded 
with brickbats, and English soldiers cheered the Spanish 
coach; or the epic battles of Dutch and English in the North 
Sea; or the affairs on which De Witte, the great Pensionary, 
brought to bear his master intelligence—‘‘ a mind moved 
as on wheels of poised chilled steel, cleaving an even way 
with smooth precision through wide seas of policy or infinite 
executive detail,’ equally at home with conic sections and 
chain shot, investments on the Bourse, naval strategy, and 
economic theory. 

One final quotation is irresistible—it concerns the sacrifice 
of Isabella of Nemours in wedlock to Alfonso VI. of Portugal. 
This is how Mr. Feiling introduces us to that amiable 
monarch : 


From childhood he had been partly paralysed, and even now 
a man of thirty-four, he could neither read nor write. His appetites 
were gross, and to kill or to strike was his immediate instinct. Only 
among grooms and cavalry soldiers did he feel at ease; this hideous 
figure, wrapped in pistol proof shawls, with a quill of tobacco in his 
nostril, covered with unclean sores, and encircled by a guard of 
mulattos, stalked the streets at night on his one sound leg, firing at 
passers-by. 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672, seems an almost 


excessively modest title for a book which abounds with such 
material as this. 


THE GREAT RETREAT 


Liaison, 1914. By Brigadier-General E. L. Spears. Heine- 
mann. 25s. 


There are two sorts of war books—those which describe 
war as it affected the ordinary participant, and those in 
which leading generals or statesmen purport to lay bare the 
hidden mainsprings of historic events. The first sort are 
written for novel readers; the second, for historians, soldiers, 
public men, or students of affairs. This book belongs to the 
second category, but has many attributes of the first. That 
is to say, it is readable and human, full of good stories and 
adventure. Its author describes the Great Retreat as seen 
from a French angle shared by no other Englishman; and, 
besides the war, treats another main subject of perennial 
interest, the comparison of things English with things French. 

General Spears, when his tale begins, was a Hussar lieu- 
tenant differing from most of his fellows in that he could 
speak French like a Frenchman. On July 27th, 1914, he arrived 
at the French War Office on a mission unconnected with the 
war. When Great Britain joined in, he was ordered to 
Joffre’s Grand Quartier Général, then at Vitry-le-Frangois; 
and nine days later he was sent as liaison officer to the head- 
quarters of the French Fifth Army, commanded by General 
Lanrezac. This was the army on whose left flank the British 
Expeditionary Force was to take position; and it was with 
General Lanrezac that Sir John French (as he then was) 
developed such serious discords. General Spears is a first- 
hand historian, not only for the doings of the Fifth Army, 
but for its relations with the B.E.F. On this subject he is 
perhaps—now that French and Lanrezac have both written 
their books and died—the best qualified surviving witness. 

Two questions are central to the French-Lanrezac contro- 
versy. Did the French commander let down the British at 
Mons? Did the British commander let down the French at 
Guise? To both General Spears, in effect, says “‘ Yes.’’? And 
the results were alike in the two cases. We all know the 
peril and hardships of the B.E.F. after Mons; we do not all 
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know that the same peril and hardships on a larger scale 
befell the French Fifth Army after Guise. Neither com- 
mander was blameless, but the chief blame was clearly 
Lanrezac’s. 

His conduct of his army before, during and after the battle 
of Charleroi is exhibited here in great detail. He appears in 
a very bad light, and that all the more because General 
Spears is obviously anxious to do him all possible justice. 
He was indeed ahead of General Joffre at each stage in 
divining the main direction of German strategy. But in his 
preparation for the battle there were very gross neglects and 
omissions; and, once it began, he lost his nerve. He was 
early over-impressed by the tactical inferiority of his 
infantry; and after he had let 80,000 Germans drive 100,000 
Frenchmen back, his one thought was to get away. Sir John 
French was on his left flank in a more advanced position, 
fighting a successful action against terrific odds; but he never 
consulted him before his retreat, nor even took any steps to 
notify him of it. Luckily Lieutenant Spears was able to 
inform the British commander; but for any action of 
Lanrezac’s own the whole British force would simply have 
been left to their fate. This callousness towards the British 
and overmastering dread of the Germans persisted with 
Lanrezac, till Joffre came down on him, and forced him to 
fight the battle of Guise. For this he needed British co-opera- 
tion, and Haig, commanding our Ist Corps, promised it. But 
Haig was overruled by Sir John French, whom Lanrezac’s 
conduct had imbued, not unnaturally, with a complete and 
uncompromising distrust. Not unnaturally; yet the war 
would have been lost if the distrust had continued. Two men, 
working their hardest, just overcame it in time—Kitchener 
and Joffre. The account of Joffre’s interview with French on 
the eve of the battle of the Marne is one of the most wonderful 
among many wonderful pages in General Spears’s book. 

With the French officers in general our author got on 
extremely well. Admiration and affection for them pervades 
his pages. He gives a striking series of full-length portraits— 
of Joffre, Pétain, D’Esperey, De Maud’huy, and Mangin 
among the better-known generals, and (not less striking) 
of the working Staff officers with whom he dealt, such 
as Girard, Duruy, Fagalde, Helbronner, Wemaére, and 
others. He gives also, from beginning to end, a fascinating 
series of pictures of what was by far the most pictorial phase 
of the war. Those of the battles of Charleroi, Guise, and the 
Marne, of the civilian refugees, of the German white-flag 
mission to the Fifth Army’s H.Q., of the scenes of German 
pillage, of the bombardment of H.Q. at Reims, and of the 
spy-shootings which followed it, are all quite outstanding. 
But perhaps most memorable of all, in a description of the 
world’s last and greatest war of movement, is the revelation 
cf the unending accidents and breakdowns in its mechanism. 
The way in which orders were carried and miscarried, plans 
were broken and patched, young staff-officers held vital 
bridges or stopped breaches in the line with handfuls of 
troops picked up anyhow, and chaos kept blundering into 
order—all this is so extreme that it would seem barely 
credible, were it not soberly described by a man who saw 
most of the incidents with his own eyes. 

The book is well illustrated with numerous photographs, a 
large proportion of which have not been made familiar else- 
where. A feature deserving very special mention are the 
military maps and plans, fourteen in all, drawn specially by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Morgan Crofton; they are of the 
highest quality and invaluable to the narrative. 


THE LATER VERNEYS 


The Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
MarGaRET, Lady VERNEY. Two vols. Benn. 42s. 


The Verney Memoirs, first published nearly forty years 
ago, present one of the most vivid pictures which we possess 
of social life in seventeenth-century England. Skilful editing, 
the smooth dove-tailing of text and commentary, make them 
not only a valuable source of information but a book which 
may be read consecutively with pleasure. In preparing the 
sequel Margaret, Lady Verney, who assisted her mother-in- 
law with the earlier series, has not constructed quite so 
elaborate a mosaic. She gives more letters in full, and 
appears herself more intermittently. Nevertheless, the result 


is no mere compilation but an authentic book, and a book 
which is fully as interesting as its predecessor. 

It begins where the Memoirs left off, at the death of Sir 
Ralph Verney, first baronet, in 1696, and it includes letters 
written in the last decade of the eighteenth century. But its 
contents are by no means evenly distributed over those 
hundred years. Divided into three books, the first of them 
fills 450 pages and brings the story only down to 1717; the 
second, 1717 to 1752, takes up less than two hundred pages; 
while the third has only fifty pages for as many years. It is 
thus in the very early eighteenth century that the main 
interest lies. For that period the material is very copious— 
so copious, indeed, that Lady Verney has chosen as a motto 
for Book I. the following words of Archbishop Tenison : 

More Art, together with more hours of leisure, would have made 
this a lesser Volume. For in writing of Books, as in carving of 
Statues, the cutting away of each superfluity is a work of skill and 
time. 

But really that apology was unnecessary. In a chronicle of 
small things it is from an accumulation of detail that a picture 
is made. 

And, more even than the Memoirs, these letters constitute 
a chronicle of small things. The seventeenth-century 
Verneys, for three generations, had taken an active part in 
the affairs of their country. One, the King’s standard-bearer, 
had been killed at Edgehill; another, the defender of Chester, 
had been killed at Drogheda; a third had suffered imprison- 
ment for his politics. Their descendants lived less adven- 
turously and more privately. They sat in Parliament, as 
sound Whigs, for various constituencies of their native 
Buckinghamshire. To their baronetcy was added a 
viscounty and to their viscounty an earldom, both in the 
peerage of Ireland. The second Earl is remembered as the 
man who brought Edmund Burke into the Commons, and 
that needy orator sang his praises and borrowed his money. 
But their interests were more local than national, and 
Claydon House was the very prominent hub of their universe. 
When the events of the larger world are mentioned in their 
letters, as of course they frequently are, it is more often as 
common news, or gossip, than as the privileged information 
of those in the know. Great events enough were proceeding 
—Marlborough, for instance, was winning his famous 
victories. But there was nothing that forced itself home to 
the business and bosoms of their kind as the Civil War had 
obtruded itself into the privacies of their fathers’ lives— 
nothing more serious than the transient flutter of nerves 
occasioned by the Young Pretender’s southward march. On 
that occasion Lord Verney’s son wrote to him: 

The Country was greatly alarm’d on Friday with the Rebels. 
They thought they had been coming here. Several Families removed 
& vast numbers pack’d up their Valuables and some sent them 
away. Ld. Cobham pack’d up his Arms & Plate & the best 
things & sent them away, but where I don’t know. This frightened 
the people very much. They were carrying his things to Oxford 
but Mr. Greenvill stopt em upon the Road and ordered them some- 
where else. Ld. Cobham was in town but Mr. Dorrel sent to the 
House & immediately they began to pack up and dismissed the 
workmen. Twas a simple affair & did hurt as it lower’d People’s 
spirits. 
Such excitements were rare, however; the chief value of 

these letters is the picture they give of the lives of the 
ccuntry gentry and the smaller aristocracy. It was not a 
very comfortable, nor even a very peaceful sort of life. 
The visitations of sickness were constant and heavy. There 
is hardly a letter but mentions some more or less distressing 
case of ill-health. Smallpox was frequent, and there were all 
sorts of lesser maladies, with which the medicine of the time 
was inadequate to cope: 

Lady Gardiner hath a soar foote; Carey Stukeley the Yellow 
Jaundice; Carolina the tooth ach; Kitty a cold; & Peg Gardiner 
weaker then when at Claydon. So that there’s a sickly family. 

There were other dangers to life besides the as yet unappre- 
ciated microbe. Travelling was a hazardous matter, for 
highwaymen were as plentiful as gangsters in modern 
Chicago. About the turn of the century there seems to have 


been a specially severe outbreak of robbery with violence; 
nor did country folk feel safe even inside their houses. In 
1703 Lady Verney writes to her husband at Bath: 

I have been frighted mightily with Deer Stealers last Wendsday 


about 9 a clock, as they fiered on both sides 8 times, our Keeper 
don’t know but he may have Shott one of them in the Leggs, we 
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cA Few Words from the Vicar 


‘Still waiting for the great thought, dear?” ‘Most extraordinary! No sooner had 
I got my pipe going than the whole blessed speech went and composed itself.” 
Get along with you, James! You’ll be saying next that your best sermons are 


written under the influence of Three Nuns.” ‘ Well, I’m not so sure...” 


x x x 






The rest is silence—and 
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have taken one of theire Doggs; as it is a very large one, of a 
Greyhoun, and they swore it should bee the worst for the Verneys 
takeing the Dogg away from them, and we never wanted more help, 
Kemp and Coleman sayes, in our lives then we did now, for thay 
were very hott on both Sids, bot Woodfine, Chumley and Mr. Verney 
being here, the House was rased presently ; and my care was to keep 
the Doores Shutt after them, so they Carried nothing off. 
The lady is rather incoherent, but it is clear that her mighty 
fright was not without warrant. 
Then there were unsatisfactory servants like the deplorable 
Perry, who, we are glad to learn, saw the error of his ways: 
Yesterday Perry staying all the morning out on a small urrant 
onely to fetch 3 or 4 Quarts of milk, as soon as he came in seeing me 
angry (tho’ I have not strength to beate him) out of doores he went, 
and ran away, being then half Drunck, for of late he keeps some 
very ill company & setts with shabby fellows at the Alehouse, 
but never would to anybody confess who his Comrades be. He hath 
served me this many times of late & I have often threatened to 
have him Beate but never yet hath it been done. I heare he was 
yesterday in the afternoon with two fellowes at the Blew Lattice 
near Holborn bridge & drinking Brandy, & that he lay last 
night at the Mitre Alehouse in Hatton Garden but left it early in 
the morning: I think its a house of no good repute. Where he is 
rogueing today I know not, I feare he will be trapand on Shipboard, 
& soe sent away to the West Indies, where the Rogue will fetch 


above twenty pound. 

Unsatisfactory servants, though they have ceased to run the 
risk of either the lash or the plantations, were not peculiar to 
the eighteenth century. Nor were the financial difficulties of 
which the Verneys had their full share. A host of needy and 
importunate relatives surrounded the head of the house; the 
expenses of contested elections were heavy; and the second 
Earl Verney, a man of taste, added to politics and bounty 
a passion to improve Claydon which brought him to ruin. 
Not but that there were compensations. Harvests were 
sometimes good, and there were the delights of the chase and 
Turf; while for the women, whose astonishingly spelt epistles 
form a large proportion of the collection, marriages—made, 
in the making or bearing fruit—were a perpetual source of 
interest, hardly rivalled by the changes of fashion, a topic on 
which the curious will find much to supplement the contem- 
porary information supplied by Mr. Spectator. 

Such, briefly indicated, are the contents of these most 
attractive volumes, which, though substantial, are (what 
their predecessors were not) both light in the hand and 
pleasant to the eye; and furnished with a goodly supply of 
well-reproduced portraits, an adequate index, and a series of 
very necessary genealogical tables to help us through the 
complicated mazes of cousinhood. 


FRANCIS GALTON 


The Life, Letters and Labours of Francis Galton. 
Pearson. Vols. IIIA and IIIs. 
Press. 69s. 


It is the highest praise which can be given to this Life to 
say that the author and publisher have lavished thereon all 
their resources. The author is already well known, not only 
for his work in collaboration with Galton at the Eugenics 
Laboratory, but for his Grammar of Science which did so 
much to popularise Mach’s ideas in England. Eugenics he 
looks upon as a mission and a gospel. There could be no 
question that when the life of Galton came to be written it 
would have to be by his friend Professor Karl Pearson, the 
Galton Professor in the University of London. But if the 
publishers have been fortunate in their biographer, the 
biographer has been no less fortunate in his publishers. The 
ordinary publisher, if approached by Professor Pearson, would 
have been obliged sorrowfully to have turned him away. 
For ‘if I spend my heritage in writing a _ biography,”’ 
declares Professor Pearson, “it shall be done to satisfy 
myself and without regard to traditional standards, to the 
needs of publishers or to the tastes of the reading public. I 
will paint my portrait of a size and colouring to please 
myself, and disregard at each stage circulation, sale or 
profit.”” The aim is one which every writer would like to set 
before himself, but it is scarcely practicable unless some patron 
of the arts is prepared to come forward and finance it. In the 
matter of this third and final volume Professor Pearson 
acknowledges the assistance of Miss Dorothy Chase Powell 
and Mr. Henry Mond. In consequence the Cambridge Press 
has been able to produce a book of truly enormous size, 


By Kari 
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lavishly decorated with tables and plates, and full of the most 
circumstantial details concerning the work of Francis Galton, 
Individuals who are financially able, and all libraries, owe it 
tu science to purchase this most important book. 

There can be no question that this Life will take its place 
among the few indispensable biographies. But there are two 
causes for hesitation before falling into unrestrained admira- 
tion. In the first place, it is lacking in that unity of purpose 
which should make a good biography. The distinction 
between the writing of annals and the writing of history is 
familiar, and it may be said that Professor Pearson’s work is 
of the annalistic order. In other words, it is very hetero- 
geneous; it is as if the mass of material were too unwieldy for 
his management. As a piece of biographical writing the book 
would have been better if he had omitted one-half of his 
material and given the rest a better literary form. It may 
be said at once that there is no pretence at style, and the 
arrangement of the material is purely classificatory. 

Secondly, it has to be considered whether Galton was a 
sufficiently great man for a biography on this scale. Un- 
doubtedly Galton was a very great man, and he was the 
founder of the most important of the social sciences; for 
eugenics holds this position, although man, who would never 
dream of rearing animals without it, has scarcely begun to 
apply it to himself. But is Galton entitled to a biography such 
as Boswell, Lockhart and Morley might have been daunted 
from undertaking? If there were a central committee for 
biographies, corresponding to the obituary staff of a news- 
paper, would it assign so much space and labour to him? 
Every man has in his history the material for a biography 
that would take 365 times his own life to write, as Tristram 
Shandy found. The question is, How much shall be preserved 
in a permanent form? Professor Pearson has probably given 
more labour to Galton’s biography than it deserves, great as 
the subject is. 

The edge of both these criticisms is blunted, however, if 
Vol. IIIa, at least, be regarded not as biography but as a 
work on eugenics; if, in fact, the emphasis is not so much on 
Galton’s life as on his labours. There is in this volume a vast 
store of information on eugenics; and it commands the 
student’s most unfeigned praise. The volume is really the 
standard text-book of eugenic science. There are in it three 
chapters. The first deals with “‘ correlation ”’ and the appli- 
cation of statistics to problems of heredity. ‘‘ Up to 1889 
men of science had thought only in terms of causation, in 
future they were to admit another working category, that of 
correlation, and thus open to quantitative analysis wide 
fields of medical, psychological and sociological research.” 
Shortly, A is a correlate of B when it is only a partial cause 
of B, and Galton sought to find a quantitative measure of 
this partial causation. In these mathematical fields the 
biographer is very happy—are not his own papers on similar 
subjects familiar to specialists? The second chapter deals 
with personal identification, and there are most interesting 
facts about finger-prints. A supplementary chart of Galton’s 
standard finger-prints (hitherto unpublished) will repay 
minute study. Arches, loops and whorls, both pure and com- 
pound, are all beautifully illustrated. The third chapter, 
dealing with “‘ eugenics as a creed ’’ and with the last decade 
of Galton’s life, discloses Galton and his biographer working 
happily together, and is more biographical in character. So 
also is the other and smaller volume, IIIs, which seeks to 
characterise Galton, especially by letters, and contains a full 
index to the whole work. A great variety of subjects in 
Galton’s many-sided life are touched upon here. 

It is impossible to summarise briefly the labours and letters 
of Galton—his own letters cover a period of eighty-five years. 
But the reader will find here a mine of information into 
which he can always dip with pleasure. He cannot fail to be 
amused, for example, by Galton’s paper in 1884 on “ The 
weights of British noblemen during the last three genera- 
tions.” ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” he wrote, ‘‘ that the dis- 
sclute life led by the upper classes about the beginning of 
this century ... has left its mark on their age-weight 


traces.” He will find the calculations of the value to the 
State of a child of selected parents very interesting. The 
point is that if A is the value to the State, then the State 1s 
justified in spending any sum up to A on it. Very interest- 
ing also is a supplementary chart tracing the pedigree of 
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Now Ready. A New Book by the author of 
‘(A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land’’ 


IMPRESSIONS 


AND 
RECOLLECTIONS 


by Brigadier-Gen. F. P. CROZIER, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated. 21/- net 


LAURIE 





ESSAYS 
by JAMES G. HUNEKER 


Selected, with an Introduction, by H. L. MENCKEN. 
soo pages. Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25/- net 


James G. Huneker was one of the most vigorous, 
pungent, polished and erudite essayists of his day—in fact, 
of any period in American literature. H. L. Mencken, 
who has written the Introduction, was one of Mr. 
Huneker’s closest friends and gives a fascinating picture 
of Huneker the writer as well as of Huneker the man. 





AN OMNIBUS VOLUME (1050 pages) 


STORIES FROM THE 
OPERAS 


by GLADYS DAVIDSON 
8/6 net Cloth. Leather 15]- net 

The Stories of 106 Operas in one volume 

In this magnificent volume Miss Davidson has re-edited and com- 
bined her three standard works—‘‘Stories from the Operas,” 
“Stories from the Russian Operas,”’ and “‘ More Stories from the 
Operas ”—into one handy volume carefully collated and indexed, 
with short biographies of the composers. 







NEW POCKET EDITION 


THE GATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


by T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 

A Pocket Edition for tourists, with 56 illustrations. 

Cloth, rounded corners. Picture jacket in colours. 5/- net 
Here is a new unabridged edition of this a classic, 

with fifty-six artistic plates. It is published at the 

request of many travellers who desired to have this guide 

with them on their tours through England and Wales. 





Eclectic Library. New Volume. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


Words by E. C. BENTLEY. Pictures by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. (Sixth Edition) 3/6 net 
“That triumph of collaboration.”—The Observer. 

“One of the funniest books of our time. Wherever it goes it 
becomes a household pet.”—J. C. Squire in the London Mercury. 
Other volumes in the Eclectic Library (3/6 each): 
THE GENERAL’S RING. By Selma Lagerlo 


f. 
BANNED BY THE CENSOR. Bv Edgar Middleton. 
BEFORE ADAM. By Jack London. 


THE QUEENS OF KUNGAHALLA. By Selma Lagerlof. 







PETER THE GREAT 


by GEORGES OUDARD 
386 pages. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


This clever and brilliant piece of work presents a convincing and 
vivid picture of Peter the Great and his times, and incidentally of 
the mentality of the Russian nation. 

Peter the Great possessed the heroic nature of an Olympian. His 
expansive nature loved width and space. His rage was cyclonic; 
his hatred rarely stopped short of extermination. His banquets were 
orgies, his pastimes convulsions. All his qualities were on a colossal 
scale, and he lived and loved like a viking of old. 





«Mr. Scott is the Apostle of the New Freedom” 


MARRIAGE IN THE MELTING POT 


by GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT, 


F.R.A.1., F.Ph.S., F.P.C.(Lond.), F.Z.S., 
author of “ The Truth About Birth Control” 6/+ net 


In his preface to this iconoclastic and provocative book, the author 
says: “ Few, even of the most fatuous, are prepared to say that all’s 
well with marriage.” And then calmly, coldly, ruthlessly, yet 
entertainingly, he proceeds to dissect marriage, to diagnose its ills, 
to peep into its future. Fearless and outspoken, shirking nothing, 
he “‘ takes off the gloves ”” with a vengeance. 






MENTAL RADIO: 


DOES IT WORK AND HOW? 


Introduction by Professor WILLIAM MACDOUGALL 

Demy 8vo. 278 illustrations. Cloth gilt. 8/6 net 
Mary Craig Sinclair, wife of the author, discovered in girlhood that she sometimes 
“got” what other people were thinking. In maturity, she has studied and 
cultivated this gift. ere are the results of some hundreds of experiments, mostly 
the telepathic reproduction of drawings made by Upton Sinclair and others. More 
important yet, she tells how you can acquire this strange art. In her opinion, 
telepathy, or mind-reading, is not an accident ; it is an obscure faculty which can 
be cultivated, and she describes the technique in detail. So distinguished a 
psychologist as Professor William MacDougall has examined this evidence, and 
certified to its value in an introduction to the book. 





YOU GAN ESGAPE 


by EDWARD H. SMITH 
Small Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 


These nineteen true stories of escapes from prisons 
form an extraordinary record of daring and ingenuity. 
Many of the escapes show remarkable bravery, finesse, 
and cunning, and they are all related, without moralising 
or condoning, in a colourful and entertaining way that is 
bound to keep the reader’s absorbed attention from start 
to finish. 







CELEBRATED MUSICIANS : 
PAST AND PRESENT 


by HUBERT WHELBOURN 
Illustrated. 8/6 net 


The author of this volume has written about two hundred short 
biographies of some of the most famous musicians and composers 
from the sixteenth century to the present day. 

His main object has been to bring to the ordinary people who love 
music, but who cannot afford to ew or who will not wade through 
a long and detailed biography, some knowledge of the past and 
present masters of the art. 





THE ROMANGES OF 
PIERRE LOTI 


A very dignified issue of the works of this great author at a popular 
price. Cloth, with coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
6/- net per volume 
LIST OF THE SERIES: 





TALE OF THE JERUSALEM 
PYRENEES JAPAN 
HE SAHARA MADAME PRUNE 
NDIA A TALE OF BRITTANY 
EGYPT THE _ ICELAND FISHER- 
OROCCO MAN 
1AM THE MARRIAGE OF LOTI 
ONSTANTINOPLE THE LIFE OF LOTI 


THE STORIES OF 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Newly Translated by MARJORIE LAURIE 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 each. 
Uniform Library Edition complete in 10 volumes. 


BEL AMI NOTRE CUR 

A LIFE MONT-ORIOL 
BOULE DE SUIF YVETTE 

THE HOUSE OF TALES OF DAY AND 


oO 
MADAME TELLIER NIGHT 
MASTER PASSION PIERRE AND JEAN 

















T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. -_ - 


24-26 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Charles Darwin and Francis Galton right back to Charle- 
magne, Robert the Devil, and Rollo, first Duke of the 
Normans. 


THE BEST OF BRITISH INDIA 


Dawn in India: British Purpose and Indian Aspiration. By 

Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

A veteran such as Sir Francis Younghusband, whose years in 
India make a story of varied service which is surpassed by few 
of his contemporaries, could hardly fail to make his contribution 
in the present crisis. This book has a threefold purpose. It 
contains reminiscences of life in the Indian States; it gives a 
fresh summary of the modern movements in India, spiritual as 
well as political; and it states in plain terms—which are all the 
more effective because coming from a conservative member of 
an old Indian Service family—what the author takes to be the 
crucial issue of the present hour and the right way for Britain 
to meet it. 

Sir Francis Younghusband belongs to the order which is known 
in India as the old Politicals. His work was done altogether in 
the Political Service—that is, the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, which is concerned with the affairs of the 
frontier and the Indian States. The officers of the Department 
are not seldom soldiers, like most of the Younghusbands, and 
their work in the old days was often indistinguishable from 
military operations. But they themselves remained Politicals, and 
it was in this capacity that Sir Francis headed the famous 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904. As we should expect, the chapters 
here which make the most delightful reading are those 
recalling his memories of various Indian States in days when even 
the more important of them were still almost untouched by 
modern influences. Sir Francis Younghusband served in such 
wild frontier principalities as Hunza and Chitral; in the Rajput 
State of Bundi, ruled over by a prince whose family had held 
the gadi for 800 years; in Indore and Kashmir. In some of 
these there was no law of any kind—nothing but custom and 
the absolute will of the Chief; while in others Sir Francis saw 
an early stage of the transition from medieval rule to a system 
approaching the standards of British India. His happiest 
recollections are those connected with the Indian States, 
wherein life is at least full of colour. 

In 1905, soon after his long Indian service ended, Sir 
Francis Younghusband delivered the Rede Lecture on the 
relations between Britain and India. At that time, while 
pleading for equal comradeship, he deemed it inconceivable 
that India could dream of getting along without the para- 
mount Power; to-day, he notes, we hear demands such as 
were hardly whispered twenty years ago. Sir Francis would 
counter those demands by proclaiming the principle of 
freedom of choice : 

I would first remind the Indians that we have set before us and 
them the goal of responsible self-government for India, that we 
have already taken great steps in that direction, that we were 
contemplating more, and, in especial, were going to help them build 
up a National Army capable of defending India. 

Having done thus, he adds, he would throw upon them the 
responsibility of deciding whether they would remain within 
the Empire or risk complete independence. To the objec- 
tion that this would be a course full of danger Sir Francis 
replies that there must be danger, no matter what is done 
or not done, and that the Indian leaders could not be less 
conscious than British statesmen are of the perils which 
would attend a break in the British connection. He is, of 
course, a believer in the beneficence of British rule. Its 
most serious defect, he holds, is to be seen in the emascula- 
tion of the Indian people: an inevitable consequence of the 
Pax Britannica is that India under complete home rule would 
lie open to her enemies. The established process, he con- 
tends, must be reversed. It is rather curious, that is to say, 
that Sir Francis Younghusband, who has a strong sympathy 
with the spirit of Gandhi, and other Indian leaders whose 
thought he expounds in a series of brief studies, should 
argue that the main road out of India’s complex troubie 
must be found in a renascence of the martial tradition. The 
book is most admirable in temper, an echo of the older and 
happier British India of which we tend in these days to hear 
less and less. 





seommeeeneel 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poverty and the State. By Gmuserr StaTer. Constable. 12s. 64, 


This is an interesting and valuable account of the development of 
the social services and of the problems that vex politicians, philan- 
thropists, and social workers to-day. Different chapters deal with 
different subjects—public assistance, education, housing, public health, 
mental deficiency, the liquor question, betting and gambling, 
unemployment. Some of them—for example, the survey of the 
conditions which led to the passing and breakdown of the “* Old Poor 
Law ”—are admirable. Others, such as the analysis of the post-war 
problem of unemployment, are less good. Dr. Slater is an earnest 
reformer with a belief in the “ inevitability of gradualness,” and he 
has a keen eye not only for the diseases of society, but for the 
remedies. In his final chapter, in which he speculates on “‘ the future 
of the race,” he stresses the importance of the fall in the birth-rate, 
and the still greater importance of “ positive eugenics,” for the falling 
birth-rate is not really satisfactory, resulting as it does in a dysgenic 
selection. Here Dr. Slater pins his hope to the women—through whose 
efforts, he thinks, we shall eventually get a system of family endow- 
ment. The bibliography is good as far as it goes. But it could go 
farther without confusing or burdening the student. 


Italy after the Renaissance. By Lacy CoLiinson-Mor.ey. 
ledge. 15s. 


This pleasantly written and well-illustrated book collects together 
a good deal of scattered material to illustrate Italian manners and 
customs in the baroque age. The author has obviously read widely 
and kept a keen eye open for the picturesque detail and the amusing 
anecdote: he gives no footnote references and raises no points of 
controversy, and would be the first to admit that much of what he 
tells us is supported by insufficient evidence. ‘* Between 1662-3 there 
were 3,600 murders in Bologna.” ‘ In 1685 the nuns of St. Omobono 
came to blows over the appointment of a new organist and made such 
effective use of some swords provided for amateur theatricals that four 
of them were wounded.” ‘‘A Modenese count beat his man and 
then shot at him. The man, being armed, returned the fire. At the 
second exchange they both fell, when, after penitently confessing 
their sins, they embraced and forgave each other and so died.” These 
things ought to have happened even if they did not, and no doubt 
Mr. Collinson-Morley’s picture of the half-hispaniolised Italy of the 
seventeenth century is pretty near the truth; it is, however, a little 
blurred by its own detail, and a sceptical reader might sometimes 
wonder whether what is cited as specially typical of the age could not 
be paralleled in an earlier or later period. Was there really a “‘ steady 
brutalising of manners ”’ between 1600 and 1700? Is not this the sort 
of remark which the pessimistic observer always makes about his 


Beoodhide Ballad: 3 


of the Restoration 


known as “ The Osterley Park Ballads,” 
from the Jersey Collection. Edited, 
withan Introduction, Notes and Glossary 


by F. Burtincron Fawcett. 


Rout- 








YoR GRR 


DABS 


he 


Limited to 750 numbered copies only. 
31s. 6d. net 


Of the 93 Broadside Ballads in the col- 
lection printed in this volume 28 are 
unique, another 3i very rare, and the 
remainder are confined to two, or at 
most three, other collections. They give 
a vivid picture of the popular social 
life of the Restoration period, comprising 


GERI ICR ICR SIAR SARI 


warnings to the transgressor, dying 

speeches, amusing love encounters, 
% and many other topics treated with the 
Cr broad and outspoken humour and pathos 
gs characteristic of the times. 
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From Two Angles: 


THE SOUL 
OF A SKUNK 


by GEORGE BAKER 


7s. 6d.; 25 bound in buckram, gilt, signed, at 25s. 


The Autobiography 
of a Conscientious Objector 








daring in its frankness, and as remarkable in 
the writing as in the interest of the matter. 


SONGS AND SLANG 


OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER : 1914-18 


by JOHN BROPHY and 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


A collection of the humorous and ribald songs, 

a witty glossary of the slang; a long essay on 

the former, a short on the latter; an appendix 
on chants and sayings, and on bugle-calls. 


ERIC PARTRIDGE 
. AT THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
1 30 Museum Street, London 




















A REFERENDUM ON 
BRITISH FISCAL POLICY 


Free Trade v. Protection is once more the political topic of 
the day. Itis no longer a question of cut-and-dried alterna- 
tives, but of various projects, new and old, expressed in a 
dozen different formulas, such as “ Safeguarding,” “ Quota,” 
“* Revenue Tariff,” “ Tariff Truce” and soon. ‘ The Week- 
end Review ” is conducting through its columns, this week 
and next, a Referendum of its readers on this subject. 


If you are interested in the Free Trade v. Protection con- 
troversy in any of its forms, you should buy a copy of the 
““Week-end Review” to-day, fill in your replies to the 
questions, and post them to the Editor. The Referendum 
bas been devised in consultation with a number of eminent 
economists. 





Some other features this week : 


THE AFRICAN RACIAL PROBLEM 
By Professor Lancelot Hogben 
(Professor of Research Biology, London University) 


BACK TO BLOOD! A review of “Soldiers’ 
Testament” By H. W. Nevinson 


LOBBY JOTTINGS 
By A. P. Hertert 


AUTUMN BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


The Week-end Review 


OUT TO-DAY, Gd. 























AN OPPORTUNE BOOKLET 


NATION BUILDING 
AND BEYOND 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University, New York, and of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Demy 8vo, 1/- net 

HE Second Annual Richard Cobden Lecture 
delivered in London last May. This timely study of 
International Relations and the world’s economic position 
since the War should be particularly welcome at this time, 
when Cobden’s name is on the lips of all political parties. 
* 
COBDEN - SANDERSON 
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THIS WEEK'S ANNIVERSARY 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 
No. 6. On November roth, 1915, the Berwick-on-Tweed Life-Boat rescued 
6 lives from the Fleet Auxiliary ‘‘ Redhand”’ in a whole gale, with 
a very heavy sea. The Acting Coxswain was awarded the Silver 
Medal for his gallantry. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 


| 

| YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

| They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

| The Earl of Harrowby, George F Shee, M.A., 
| Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

| 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Loncon, W.C.2. 





















THE HOGARTH PRESS 

52 Tavistock Square, W.C.1 

« A poet whom all poetry-lovers ought 
to have on their shelves.” 


V. SACKVILLE WEST broadcasting. 
THE ARMED MUSE 


By Herbert E. Palmer 
3/6 














« Since Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus the 
subject of dress has never been so 
comprehensively treated ” as in 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CLOTHES 
By Dr. J. C. Fligel 


Illustrated. 21/- 


says the first review of this book in the 
Liverpool Post 








“ A collection of last words of famous people, 
which should, by the peculiarly delectable 
pleasure it affords, put other anthologies out 
of mind for the moment.”—Evening Standard 


THE ART OF DYING 
Edited by Francis Birrell & F. L. Lucas 
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own time? But it is not fair to ask such questions of an author who 
is obviously writing not for the contentious expert but for the amateur 
of the picturesque. 


Two Centuries of Family History. By Giapys S. THomson. 
mans. 18s. 

The life work of the late Dr. Round has given genealogy a broader 
and more genial outlook, so that although men are as much interested 
in their ancestors, they want them real, and faked trees rising from 
midriffs of a dubious king give little satisfaction. Miss Thomson, in 
this survey of the ancestry of the Dukes of Bedford, cpens with an 
entertaining historical dissertation on the making of pedigrees, parti- 
cularly in Tudor and Victorian times, in which she describes the 
ignorances and foibles that have loaded our “ peerages” with so 
much false information. Miss Thomson shows that the Earls of 
Bedford sprang from Dorsetshire merchants and squires of the fifteenth 
century. In addition to the story of the rise of the family, we are 
given an interesting account of the Second Earl, and an exceptionally 
full record of the building costs and furnishing of Chenies. 


Tudor England Through Venetian Eyes. By E. Gurney Sater. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Salter’s book should be of use to those who may need to get 
a little way below the surface of Tudor England and have not 
time or inclination to cope with the big grey volumes of State Papers, 
Venetian. Miss Salter has put together neatly and carefully what 
is known about sixteenth-century Anglo-Venetian relations, diplomatic 
and commercial, and has culled the tit-bits from the correspondence 
with the Republic of the various ambassadors sent to England. She 
does not claim to offer any new or original material, or to have any 
special knowledge of the Tudor period, but she has put together a very 


pleasant and interesting little book which might well find a place in 
school libraries. 


Long- 


Careers for Women. By Leonora EYLeEs. 
5s. 


We have here notes on forty different careers for women, with eleven 
more general and introductory chapters. There is a great deal of 
useful information about all kinds of work, from Dairy Farming to 
Beauty Culture, gathered under headings of ‘‘ General Qualifications,” 
““Temperamental Qualifications,” ‘‘ Cost of Training,” ‘* Prospects 
and Rewards”; and if every career appears Herculean and every 
aspirant suitable only if she possesses unique perfections and propor- 
tions, then we can but suppose Mrs. Eyles to be writing for an 
Ideal-Home and Garden-City World. It is partly for this reason, 
and partly because, with all its forty careers, its scope is limited, 
that the book is not entirely successful. In each chapter it is pre- 
supposed that the woman with the right natural qualifications will 
have the requisite amount of money for training or capital for 
commercial undertaking; and if that were the case, what need would 
there be for handbooks? It would indeed be a characterless person 
who could not discover her own vocation when circumstances and 
opportunities were all in her favour. And these bright, bustling, 
healthy, alert and slightly sentimental women in whom Mrs. Eyles 
finds perfection know nothing of the hard and endless search for work, 
in which temperamental qualifications and likes and dislikes go to the 
winds in the face of dull necessity. 


Mathews and Marrot. 


The Old Trade Unions : from the Unpublished Records of the Brush- 
makers. By Witi1amM Kipprer. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Kiddier is an old brushmaker, or panhand, himself, and full of 
the pride of his ancient craft, which is still among the least changed 
by the development of modern industrialism. He has been fortunate 
enough to come into possession of a number of the old Minute Books 
and documents of his Trade Union, belonging to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Some of the local societies which make up the 
national body have, indeed, a far longer history behind them, going 
back to the first half of the eighteenth century; but these earlier 
records have perished. For the whole of the nineteenth century, 
however, Mr. Kiddier presents an impressive picture of closely-knit 
national organisation based on local societies. The Brushmakers had 
the “tramping’’ system, whereby men out of work were aided in 
a circular tramp of the branches in search of employment, fully 
developed right at the beginning of the century. They had regular 
contributions, unemployment benefit and sick funds, and were active 
in giving help to other trades in time of trouble. They negotiated 
regular lists of prices with their employers—nearly all small masters— 
even while the Combination Acts were still in force. Mr. Kiddier has 
a ready sympathy and a picturesque style; and in this book he has 
made a valuable contribution to realistic Trade Union history. 


1066 And All That. 
Methuen. 5s. 


According to the “‘ compulsory preface,” ‘‘ History is not what you 
thought. It is what you can remember. All other history defeats 
itself.” This history of England (Top Nation), one of the most 
amusing mix-ups of satire and silly-assishness ever perpetrated, 
begins with Julius Caesar who “landed, like all other successful 
invaders of these islands, at Thanet.” The description of his first 
visit is brief. He ‘‘ set the memorable Latin sentence, ‘ Veni, Vidi, 
Vici,’ which the Romans, who were all very well-educated, construed 
correctly. The Britons, however, who of course still used the old 
pronunciation, understanding him to have called them ‘ Weeny, Weedy 
and Weaky,’ lost heart and gave up the struggle . . .”” So we goon; 
as regards veracity the book is worthless; nearly, but not quite, since 
James I. is described as having ‘“‘a very logical and tidy mind, and 
one of the first things he did was to have Sir Walter Raleigh executed 
for being left over from the previous reign”; which of course is 
perfectly true. 


By W. C. Serttar and R. J. YEATMAN. 


Foreword to Life. By R. F. Russert. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

A school story that is ordinary and about ordinary boys is apt to 
be a trifle dull; and Mr. Russell’s book does not escape this danger, 
It professes to be ‘‘a Public School story of the more old-fashioned 
type,” and it does recall the type of story of which Tom Brown and 
The Hill are the chronological peaks. Mr. Russell is, perhaps, more 
like Mr. Charles Turley in his success in rendering the usual boy, 
and he is especially successful in avoiding the mistake of making his 
boys too continuously intent on one aspect of life. Maurice Grey and 
Terence Somerset are rarely introspective, and the whole life at 
Wychamprett seems like school-life, not an elderly or embittered 
person’s opinion about school-life. 


The Woman in the Wilderness. By Constance SMEDLEY. Methuen, 
%s. 6d. 


There are people who visit their Lending Library each Friday evening 
with the object of procuring entertainment which will float them as 
easily as possible over the week-end. For this, they choose a book which 
has no resemblance whatever to life of any description, whether known 
to them or unknown. To these people should be handed The Woman 
in the Wilderness, with the recommendation that it is “ something 
new,” yet still within the bounds of the good old tradition. Here we 
have Lawson Ferrell, the kind, solid, excellent business-man, the 
heavy-handed husband and father; Elise, the sylph-like and 
exquisitely bored wife; Stella, the seventeen-year-old debutante 
daughter; Zachary, the precocious little brother; Mrs. Perkins, the 
all-wise and Celtic housekeeper; and, of course, the foil to them all, 
Miss Hugon, devastatingly middle-class, good, honest and stupid. 
The plot is the Eternal Triangle. The publishers call the sequence of 
events ‘‘ a series of intensely dramatic situations,” but they would be 
more aptly described as mildly amusing. 


About Motoring 
ABOUT SMALL SIXES 


UYERS of motor-cars display a growing demand for 
B refinement. The cheap four-cylinder is not yet spoken 
of with the kind of contempt packed into the American 
siang term “‘ flivver ’’; but a day is fast approaching when 
the mass-produced four-cylinder will quite undeservedly 
become a byword. However little money a man may be able 
to spend he can hardly be satisfied with four cylinders unless 
he is making his first ecstatic essay in motoring with a 
‘‘ baby”? car, and so lacks the experience necessary to 
forming a taste. The Armstrong-Siddeley designers foresaw 
these conditions when they introduced their 12-h.p. Six some 
years ago; and their very successful experiment is already 
inspiring imitation. For 1931 both the Triumph and 
Wolseley plants are pushing 12-h.p. six-cylinders under the 
names of “‘ Scorpion ”’ and ‘‘ Hornet ’’; and the agents report 
that sales of both are extremely brisk. Before the owner 
who has been educated up to the point at which he despises 
four cylinders can decide between this attractive trio he 
must settle yet another minor controversy. There are plenty 
of impecunious motorists who aver stoutly that it is a mistake 
to buy the more expensive cars in any class. They may 
indeed outwear the cheaper samples of similar horse-power; 
but—so it is alleged—they are slightly out of date long before 
they begin to rattle; and a man’s self-respect insists that he 
shall drive an absolutely modern vehicle. Moreover, their 
selling value after one, two or three years of use is not appre- 
ciably greater than that of their low-priced sisters. So 
crowds of young doctors, commercial travellers, canvassers, 
and other men who live on the road, make an arrangement 
with a garage to supply them annually with a new mass- 
produced car, taking back the used car at an agreed rate in 
part payment. By this system one drives a new car con- 
tinuously; and the cost is said to be approximately the same 
as if one drives a better car of the same size and keeps it for 
a longer period. By this system the man who wants a small 
Six will probably select a Wolseley ‘‘ Hornet,’ which in 
coach-built saloon form will cost him £185. He will prefer 
this to operating a similar annual exchange with a cheap 
American saloon (say an Essex “ club ’’? model at £225); for 
if the latter will give him smoother riding, more space, and a 
more opulent sensation, yet the big Yankee will cost him at 
least an extra £10 every January for tax and insurance, and 
its fuel bill may be twice as high. Having spent one season 
on his ‘‘ Hornet ” he may be so delighted that he will buy a 
1932 ‘‘ Hornet ” for its successor; or if he has made a little 
more money during 1931, and suffers from a restless dis- 
position, he may try the Triumph “ Scorpion ”’ for his second 
car; the present price in coach-built saloon form is £237 10s. 
Some of this extra fifty guineas is probably represented by 
the extreme efficiency of Sir William Morris’s organisation 
and the large scale on which the Morris interests manufac- 
ture and purchase; but a portion of it is additional value, 
expressed in terms of equipment and of careful inspection 
and manufacture. 
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“ TRANSAT ” 
The Open Sesame 
to 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa 
without — seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all. 

Intense hine, cloud! skies, 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. “ Arabian Nights” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luse tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 
make a_ desert crossing — the 
“ Transat” has irreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
“* Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 


Write for booklet, “ The Magic of 
Tslam.”’ 





Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
FRENCH LINE - 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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CUT IN CURLS. 
TO SMOKE STRAIGHT 


Moods are missing from Classic— but they are 
not mourned. For in their place is the steady, 
straightforward smoking which men have sought 
so long, but never until Classic came, could find. 


A propertion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to gi 
4 “<ul Classie Curly Cut smokers « bonus. Particulars in every pot ag b 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Coben, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 
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SOMETHING VERY OLD 


Modern architecture and mechanical accounting systems — Lloyds 
keeps pace with every development. Sixty-five thousand people 
hold its shares, over a million use its many services, and its interests 
extend to every part of the world @ But a legacy lingers from ihe 
time of Georgian buildings and quill pens, of private ownership 
and localized activities ; for Lloyds still keeps to the friendly tradition 
of personal service in every one of its eighteen hundred and fifty 
branches @ You will always find yourself welcome at Lloyds. On 
such a matter as the children’s savings, on personal eee 
or business problems, every Lloyds manager is 


ready to give all the help and service he possibly can. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


LONDON, €.C.3 
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a{XPE 


INHALANT 
Cures Colds safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. “‘Vapex” goes straight to the cause of 

Si the trouble—the germs which multiply so rapidly in 

Sse the dark, warm passages of nose and throat. The 

. sooner “‘Vapex” is used, the sooner will the cold 
disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


V.55 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD, 
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TO MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH 


Liberal Judaism shows you that the religion of the Jew and the pro- 
gress achieved in secular knowledge are not in conflict but are in 
harmony. For yourown sake and the sake of your children you may 
care to learn more about this and other activities of the Jewish Reli- 
gious Union for the advancement of Liberal Judaism. For further 
information please communicate with the Hon. Secretaries, J.R.U., 
28 St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W.8. 























Never say incurable 


until you have tried natural methods of healing. For 20 years we 
have been curing apparently hopeless cases of rheumatism, nervous 
disorders and allied illnesses. Write for illustrated Booklet ‘O’. 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro & Health Home 


WATFORD (Phone: 1751) HERTS. 
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On the other hand, a man who covers a comparatively 
small mileage can only change cars annually if he is a con- 
genital idiot or absurdly rich; it is obviously folly to dispose 
of a car which has only run three or four thousand miles, for 
its engine and transmission will barely have worked lissom 
if the car has been sensibly driven and carefully maintained. 
Should such an owner’s fancy turn to the 12-h.p. six-cylinder 
class he should consider the Armstrong-Siddeley. Equipped 
with Triplex glass and the self-changing gear, it costs £300 
with a choice of two bodies, viz. a well-built coach saloon 
or a fabric type of good line with a rear luggage case. This 
is in no sense a mass-produced car. Every item of it is con- 
structed to the sort of standards which govern aero-engine 
work. Precise workmanship, meticulous inspection during 
manufacture, adequate bench tests of the engine, ruthless 
road-testing of the complete car, and conscientious rejection 
of faulty parts are characteristic of its birthplace. There is 
no reason except pride to prevent its being run 50,000 miles; 
and at the end of that mileage it should still be entirely 
serviceable, except that the body will naturally have become 
shabby, a matter which is cheaply rectified by a fresh coat 
of cellulose enamel, since the chromium plating should be as 
good as new. Incidentally, the engines produced by this 
factory are especially designed for long life; they may 
produce rather less speed and acceleration than the almost 
recklessly vivacious power units marketed by some of their 
rivals; but in engines, as in humans, a merry life is often 
somewhat abbreviated. No standard engines run longer 
between decarbonisations than these, if we except the Knight 
sleeve-valve type. 

* * * 


Moreover, the kind of buyer who regards his car as 
transport, rather than as a mechanical hobby, will surely 
fall madly in love with the self-changing gear. I can vouch 
that it is dependable; I have examined the books of the 
principal service station, and these gears are causing owners 
no trouble at all. It completely relieves the owner of the 
humiliations visibly experienced by duffers with ordinary 
gear-boxes; and in so doing it extends the life of the trans- 
mission, and—more particularly—its silent life, for we all 
know that transmissions have a knack of becoming very 
noisy long before they commence to give trouble, and we 
know also that this noisiness is too often the effect of clumsy 
changing. The Armstrong-Siddeley engineers believe with 
the calm certainty of a Cardinal that all cars will presently 
adopt this or a similar transmission; and they are quite 
possibly correct. The patent gear-box is not as yet pro- 
curable on any other cheap car; and it offers the most blasé 
owner a completely new sensation in motoring. 


* * * 


Both bodies are satisfying, and replete with all sorts of 
minor conveniences and accessories. But I plead guilty to a 
weakness for the fabric model, which has suitcases fitted to a 
neat bulge in the back panel, is glazed throughout with 
Triplex, and has a sliding roof. During 1930 a good deal of 
dissatisfaction was registered with some of the newer forms 
of safety glass, which blotched and ‘“ blobbed’’ when 
subjected to burning sun. The Triplex people originated this 
glass, and have overcome troubles which continue to pester 
some of the copyists. It goes without saying that in an era 
when eighteen people are killed and 500 are injured every day 
on our roads, nobody should enter a closed car which is not 
safety-glazed. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 
Ts London market having partially emancipated itself 


from New York, now has to contend with the adverse 

factors presented by Paris and Amsterdam. The 
banking troubles in the case of the former appear to be 
greater than was anticipated, and although British interests 
are not directly affected, sales in London of securities held 
by French investors naturally depress the market. Amster- 
dam appears to have taken fright at the remarks of the 
chairman of the Royal Dutch Company regarding the oil 
position and the break in the price of Philips’s Lamp shares. 
The British investing public has been hit rather badly on 
this share, which was introduced to our market in May last 
at 67s. 3d. and is now quoted at about 37s. Thus far no 
company heavily engaged in wireless appears to have done 
well, but Philips is one of the strongest companies in the 
world, and at their present price the shares should be more 
worth buying than selling. The passing of the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ interim dividend has not cheered up the industrial 
markets. It requires some courage to recommend a share 


in these times, but British American Tobacco at their present 
price of 5$ look attractive. This company declares quarterly 
dividends, and if, as is not improbable, the present rate is 
maintained, the yield on the price is about 43 per cent., free 
of tax, which is equal to practically 6 per cent. 


* * * 


At a dinner of the Paviors Company recently guests were 
given a historical note concerning that guild, in which it was 
stated that one of the chief problems the first paviors had to 
face was the number of pigs in the City. A century or two 
have passed, and one of the problems in the City now is the 
number of “‘ guinea pigs ”’ or “‘ passengers ’’ who are carried 
on the boards of business undertakings either through 
influence or because it was thought that their names would 
create confidence in the minds of the ignorant. In some cases 
attempts are now being made to dislodge these gentry, but 
it is not an easy matter. The most notorious cases are 
usually peers of the realm, but one other is that of a Con- 
servative member of Parliament who is on the boards of a 
large number of companies and is said to be worse than 
useless. In the case of one company which is in low water 
I am told that colleagues have asked him to resign, but 
that he refuses, and as he is chairman of another company 
which has a large shareholding in the other, no satisfactory 
means have thus far been discovered of dispensing with this 
gentleman. There is certainly still scope for ‘‘ rationalisa- 
tion ” in the City. 

* * * 


A report of the Banque de Bruxelles gives some figures 
relating to the rayon industry which I have not seen else- 
where. According to this report the world production of 
— (artificial silk) for the year 1930 is estimated as 
ollows : 


U.S.A. 


ns ae 130,300,000 Ibs. 
Italy .. oe ad its = -. 66,000,000 Ibs. 
Great Britain . 2 = ‘ 50,000,000 Ibs. 
Germany 44,000,000 Ibs. 
France 40,000,000 Ibs. 
Japan .. 26,000,000 Ibs. 
Holland 17,000,000 Ibs. 
Belgium 12,000,000 Ibs. 
Switzerland 11,000,000 Ibs. 


The estimated consumption is given for only five countries: 


U.S.A. 120,000,000 Ibs. 
Germany 55,000,000 Ibs. 
Great Britain 40,000,000 Ibs. 
Italy 29,000,000 Ibs. 
France 22,000,000 Ibs. 


On these figures it will be seen that Germany still has to 
import on balance, whilst Great Britain has a surplus for 
export. On the other hand, both British and German 
interests control rayon factories in other countries. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12.:000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
Chief Offices, PERTH & LONDON 





























